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Foreword 


MONG the great teachers that God 

has appointed to man we must make 
a large place for the anniversaries that cele- 
brate the great men and events of the re- 
public. ( Monotony is a peril, and routine 
brings danger, and these festivals of the 
soul heip to break up the crust of life, and 
deepen the springs of man’s being.) Our 
people owe an immeasurable debt to the 
founders who first proposed an annual cele- 
bration of these high days of liberty, heroism 
and religion. These occasional addresses were 
all delivered in the regular course of the year’s 
work in Plymouth Church, and are now pub- 
lished in the belief that every public teacher, 
in the interest of the children and youth of 
his community, should do all he can to 
strengthen the influence of the great an- 
niversaries that mark the epochs of each new 


year. 
NEWELL Dwieut HILLIs. 
Plymouth Chureh, 
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I 
A NEW YEAR: ITS OVERTURES 
(New Year’s Day) 


ATURE is a huge clock for measuring 
off man’s days and years. The sky is 
the clock’s face, the weights are planets, the 
cords are laws of gravity, the hands are beams 
_ of light, and the stroke of the years measures 
the distance man has journeyed away from 
his cradle, and his nearness to the grave. 
The pendulum of man’s little clock consumes 
asecond in its stroke, but the pendulum of 
God’s clock swings one hundred and eighty 
millions of miles, and the stroke asks for one 
full year. The inference from so great a 
timepiece is a great origin and a great des- 
tiny for God’s offspring—man. 

When the heart is young, the child hails 
with joy the end of the old year, and the com- 
ing of the new one. When man has only a 
handful of summers and winters left in which 
to work upon his tools, his laws, his arts, and 
friendship, then it is with reluctance that the 
old year is released, and the welcome to the 
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new year holds something of pensiveness 
and melancholy. The man who can with joy 
behold the flight of the years must have 
suffered some awful injury. 

The coming events of the new year are 
like the throne of God, surrounded with 
clouds and veiled with silence and mystery. 


Where lies the land to which our ship 
must go? 
Far, far ahead is all the seamen know.”’ 


To-day holds the book of the author, and 
the canvas of the artist ; to-day holds the tool 
of the inventor, the vision of the reformer, the 
ambition of the jurist ; to-day holds the music 
and the drama and the new laws and the 
troop of friends. To-day holds the golden 
cloud, “the morn with russet mantle clad,” 
the glory of the setting sun, the splendour of 
the sea. 

In childhood, each year seems as large as 
a planet that goes on shining and glowing 
with ten thousand effects through the sky. 
But in youth, the years begin to shrink, and 
in old age they are scarcely larger than 
the string of pearls about the child’s neck, 
and held by a thread of life more fragile 
than the silk. “ My days are swifter than a 
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weaver’s shuttle,’ more hurried than the 
post carrying a message from a king. At 
best, life is but a tale—beautiful, romantic, 
full of pathos, bright with clouds, glorious 
with hope—and the tale is soon told. The 
lights are turned down, the fire on the 
hearth burns low, the last spark flutters for 
a moment, and then—the silence and the 
dark. 

The year 1911 brought so many kinds of 


good fortune that it could be called annus ¢ 


mirabilis, It gleams among commonplace; 


years like a diamond among pebbles, burns 
like a star amid the flickering tapers.) 
Think of it! During 1911, one-fourth of 
the human race cast off the forms of autoc- 
racy and all but won democracy and self: 
government. After a thousand years of 
partial slumber, China is at last last fully awak- 
ened, alert, and determined to win for herself’ 
through revolution what our fathers won in| 


1776. Our neighbours to the south of us, | 
the millions of Mexico, after suffering from |, 


every form of tyranny with a government ' 


imposed from without by military force, have 


gone along a Via Dolorosa towards a new | 


era. The inception and promotion of the 
arbitration treaties between England, France 
II 
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and the United States, represent an event 
calculated to crown any year with distinc- 
tion. 

/ That year too brought a marvellous gift to 
‘the health and longevity of the world. For 
centuries, typhoid fever has been the curse 
of the army and the camp, as well as the 
city. But last year, with fifteen thousand 
_ American soldiers on the northern frontier 
line of Mexico, the prophylactics of typhoid 
were so perfect that not one single case 
developed. Dr. Ehrlich’s great discovery as 
to certain blood diseases makes the year 
unique from still another view-point. 

The very social unrest that is passing over 
our earth is prophetic, and encourages hope 
in all who are knitted in with the interest of 
their fellows. Timid men are disturbed by 
the noise of artillery in Persia and Tripoli, 
in Mongolia and Thibet, but thoughtful men 
are looking for the beginning of a new era 
for these peoples. The silence of the city 
means slumber that is akin to death. The 
rude noises and clatter at five or six o’clock 
are the forerunners of the dawn and noon, and 
the awakening of millions. God is disturb- 
ing the world with visions, rebuking men for 
contentment, spurring them towards higher 
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achievement. When the pilgrim host leaves 
its Egypt behind, and starts towards the 
Promised Land of liberty, the march is at- 
tended with rising dust, with accident and 
injury to man and beast. Often much bag- 
gage is lost by the way. But there is the 
pillar of cloud by day, beckoning the leader 
of the column; there is the pillar of fire by 
night, to encourage the fainting mother and 
babe; there is angels? bread for food for the 
pioneers going forward in advance to mark 
the way, while afar off lie the land promised, 
the encampment and the banners of victory. 
The only tears that are worthy, therefore, 
are tears of joy and hope. The years are 
going; let them go! For other years are 
coming, to hold more culture, more right- 
eoushess, more joy and social progress. 
(God’s device for getting the most possible 
out of a man is to impose a great task and to 
appoint him a short time.) The time limit 
puts man upon his mettle. Whatever must 
be done quickly is done with one’s might. No 
man can idle over his tool or task who keeps 
run of the clock that shears away the short 
minutes. Whatever can be done at any time 
will never be done by anybody. The two 
things that compel a strong man to gather 
13 
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himself and hur! his plans forward, are know- 
ing just what is to be done, and the short 
time given for doing it. The men who post- 
pone and dawdle and blot out the hopes and 
prophecies of their youth are those who 
think a troop of years is still theirs. If the 
race knew that every man would live until 
eighty, there would have been no progress, 
and for civilization we should have had sav- 
agery. Assure a boy that he will live till 
seventy, and he will postpone his wisdom 
and industries until sixty-nine. Therefore, 
God draws a curtain over the future, and 
veils the morrow. Perhaps the angel of 
death stands just behind the rich drapery. 
Not knowing but that this year will be his 
last, the youth undertakes his work with full 
purpose of heart. 

It is said that Methuselah lived nine hun- 
dred and sixty-nine years—or was it months ? 
If so, he lived too long to accomplish any- 
thing. Any man, who is assured of so ex- 
tended a future that he can go off on a fifteen 
years’ summer vacation, will end his career 
with no great achievement to lend it distinc- 
tion. Over against that long career stand 
the short careers of Keats and Shelley ; or 
of Arthur Williams, that young botanist of 
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Towa, the arterial blood upon whose handker- 
chief told him that his time was short. Hav- 
ing no moment, therefore, for tears or regret 
or grief, he undertook his task. Too weak 
to totter through the fields to collect his own 
butterflies and insects, he went to the chil- 
dren of the public school and enlisted a thou- 
sand of them to search the fields for him. 
He stirred their parents to such enthusiasm 
that they founded an academy of science. 
In Colorado, he took up his studies afresh 
and became an authority upon the insects of 
several states. He was in correspondence 
with the great scientists of Europe, and when 
he died, at twenty-six, from many lands 
came letters from scholars who supposed this 
man had fulfilled perhaps fifty summers, in- 
stead of half that number. ‘The great task 
and the short time kept the boy at his best. 
All too short the years in view of the large 
task. But short as life is, pressing on be- 
tween the dark and light, the years were long 
enough for Paul, who used them aright. 
(One day sufficed for the hero to bring ina. 
[new epoch for Ephesus. One afternoon was ) 
long enough for his oration on Mars Hill that ) 
shattered the Grecian temples. One night 
was long enough for Robert Burns’ hymn to 
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“ Mary in heaven.” In a single hour, talking 
to medical students, Dr. Moffat changed the 
course of David_Livingstone’s_life. J This 
winter’s day is brief indeed, but it holds hours 
enough for a son who has wandered far from 
| his father’s house to write a letter home to 
| his mother telling her that to-day he has en- 
| tered upon a new career; long enough for 
/ any man who has injured He brother to make 
restitution ; long enough for you to forgive 
all who i wronged you. In his vision, 
Jacob saw the angels ascending and descend- 
ing on that ladder which reached from 
heaven to earth, and so close is God’s sky to 
man’s earth that the soul can set up a ladder 
whose rounds are shining hours, and ina day 
climb from earth to heaven. 

The new year brings new growth and 
wisdom and culture. Long ago Edmund 
Burke said that all admiration rests upon ig- 
norance. This scholar thought that when 
the scientist understands the marvels of the 
human eye, life will become commonplace ; 
that when we understand Newton’s princi- 
ple of gravity, the stars will become mere 
fire-balls; that when we have mastered the 
principles of literary criticism, the “Iliad ” 
and “Hamlet” and “In Memoriam” will 
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become trivial. Influenced by this argument, 
Lord Macaulay in his “Essay on Milton” 
affirmed that all great poetry is either dying 
or dead because of the exactness of modern 
science. Thought travels upon the wings of 
the microscope towards the small, travels out- 
ward upon the wings of the telescope towards 
the large, and instead of the little earth that 
was once fiat, we now have a large earth, 
round, with five continents and as many 
oceans, and a movement of the earth flying 
around the sun, held by a string ninety-five 
millions of miles long. If yesterday the 
stars were little sparks of fire, to-day they 
are blazing suns. 

Suddenly scholars have discovered that 
the fields to be explored are infinite. If 
Burke had lived a million years the fear he 
expressed would never have been justified. 
Every day brings some fresh discovery in 
chemistry and astronomy. Every night we 
must readjust our sciences. Not a tool of 
to-day but may go to the scrap heap to-mor- 
row through some new achievement. Life 
was never so exhilarating. The child’s eyes 
may be big with wonder over some fresh dis- 
covery in looking through a telescope for the 
first time; but new discoveries are coming 
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up so rapidly that even the ripest scholar 
stands each day tingling with excitement 
over the latest fact about the wonderful 
world house in which we live. _ 
Fortunately, scholars are now condensing } 
sciences into little primers and handbooks, / 
until the working man who runs may read. / 
To-morrow, therefore, begin some depart- 
ment of study that is new. Once in three 
months find another interest. One of the 
last years of Mr. Gladstone’s life brought a 
‘determination on New Year’s Day to give 
‘the spare minutes of the first three months 
to rugs, their history and manufacture; the 
next three months to blue china and the his- 
tory of porcelain; the next three months to 
\ the colours of blue and crimson and the story 
\of the aniline dyes; the next three months 
to the new medicines and chemicals that 
‘were being extracfed from coal-oil. In this 
eer he re ested a mind, while he was in- 


of ie univer se. "What youth nee needs is deliv- 

erance from the commonplace, through 

friendship with the great, the real heroes, 

the elect souls. Columbus can discover a 

new world only once, but for youth each 

new year may witness the sailing of a new 
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— Santa Maria, the landing of a new May- 
jlower of the soul! 
The new year should also find us ready 


for new friendships. The noblest_treasure f of: 


any of us will bear away from earth is the 
treasure_of friendship. Life’s Eden holds 
many fruitful trees, but none whose boughs 
are more golden. One of the pathetic things 
of old age is the passing of one’s friends. 
Unless the mature man knows how to keep 
his friendships in good repair, and maintains 
his capacity for new friendships, he will find 
himself as solitary as the oak that grows 
alone in the pasture. } At the beginning of 
life, the child is knitted in with a multitude 


of companions, through schoolroom and play- - 


ground, but in middle life the threads are 
slowly cut, and one by one the companions 
disappear. How immeasurable the loneli- 
ness that results! There are scarred men 
who are late lingerers upon the scene, who 
live in this city of five millions, as solitary 
as Robinson Crusoe on his lonely island. 
Therefore, in his old age Cicero tells us that 
“Friendship can make gold to shine.” But 
the great orator should have added that 
friendship makes wisdom splendid, makes 
office and honours beautiful, makes great- 
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ness mellow, lends fascination unto charac- 
ter. (One bough our hands can break from 
the tree of life, and carry home to heaven— 
the golden bough of friendship.) To make a 
few friends, to give as much as we receive, 
remembering that all friendship is an_ex- 
J change of affect ions—this is success. The 
measure of life is the number of hours we 
haye_to loye, and to_be loved, in friend. 
after we have earned our livelihood. These 
are true treasures of the heart, such as 
“moth cannot corrupt, nor thieves break 
ong and steal.” The books hold high 
orms of wisdom, yet there is a distillation 
of wisdom that is never found in books bu 
is distilled in the heart of a friend J Beauti- 
ful objects adorn your library and parlour, 
yet the canvas, the marble, the curios are 
dumb, inert and dead. The friend hangs 
rich draperies on the walls of the heart. | The 
very birds understand this, liming their nests 
with down plucked from their own breasts. 
Guilty of many forms of sin, our people are 
chiefly guilty of neglect of their friendships. 
Increasingly, men are too busy to love and to 
be loved in return. Hospitality may soon be 
a lost art. 
Neglected friendship is like a neglected 
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house. In old cities like Genoa, and in one 
section of London, there are certain closed 
mansions and palaces. The iron gates are 
locked and covered with rust. Grass has 
grown up between the bricks of the walks. 
The rose gardens, long neglected, have be- 
come thorn thickets. In the garden, the 
rope is gone from the well. Enter the great 
mansion that once resounded with the shouts 
of children, and the greetings of arriving 
friends, with music and high converse. 
Shutters darken the windows. Over the 
richly stained glass, holding many an angel’s 
face, spiders have woven their web, and 
there the dust lies thick. When the old | 
caretaker comes down the creaking steps, a 
bat flies here and a mouseruns there. Down 
the steps he comes, lifting a candle, with its 
feeble light, in one hand, the stroke of his 
cane starting many an echo through the 
halls. What ghosts of yesterday rise up at 
these echoes! Pale shadow of a once great 
house is this deserted shell. But, neglected 
to-day, the mansion will be remembered to- 
morrow. At last, some kindly hand will 
throw wide the shutters and rub the dust 
from these rich windows. Some husband- 
man will take the thorns away and give the 
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sunlight to these red roses. Once again the 
grass will be plucked from the sidewalk. 
Again, happy feet of children will dart 
through the beautiful garden. Yes, even to 
neglected tombstones will come some Old 
Mortality to cut the epitaph anew. 
/ But is there to be one house forever neg- 
/ lected—the house of friendship? What 
windows so beautiful as those where a friend 
sits looking out ? What flowers like the im- 
mortelles of the heart ? Alas, for those who 
made friends in youth, and then gave them- 
selves to business, and now in old age dis- 
cover that the friends of their youth are 
gone, and that they stand alone, neglected, 
solitary, friendless. Be wise, for the time is 
short. Blessed are those merchants and 
publicists, who, as old men, have searched 
out some young men, given them friendship, 
and made themselves immortal by repeating 
\ themselves in younger hearts and lives. 

No man has ever done enough for his fel- 
lows. Soldiers in earth’s wars may earn a 
brief furlough, but there is no release from 
life’s war. It is ignoble in a merchant to sit 
down and count his gold, and find his pleas- 
ure in counting it, rather than in its service. 
More ignoble is it for any man to drop out 
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of his church, his Bible school, his reform 
societies, saying he has done enough for so- 
ciety. Alas, for the man who sits down and 
recounts his victories and his service, who, 
instead of planning for something to do to- 
morrow, points backward to something he 

did yesterday. The past can never suffice. 
Men should return to the yesterday as the 
husbandman returns to the granary for seed 

for to-morrow’s sowing, or for weapons for 
to-morrow’s battle. So far from society ow- 

ing you a living, the world has done ten_mil- VA 
lion times more for you than you can ever 
do for it in return. \Society gave you your 
language and your books as a free gift. So- 
ciety won for you your laws and liberties. | 
Other men wrote your hymns and songs and 
prayers. Other men invented your engines | 
and built your ships. Your arts were free { 
gifts. Your ethics and your religion, and | 
the cross of Christ, represent the free gift | 
of man, and the free grace of God. Work, } 
_ therefore, unto the end. No matter what ) 
you have done in the past, you owe a thou-f 
sand times more for the future! Nothing is 
so admirable as the spectacle of an old hero 
like Paul, worn and scarred with battle, and 
yet, with all his heroisms behind him, glow- 
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ing with hope, and exclaiming while he lies 
in the Mamertine prison, and looks forward 
to the headsman’s axe on the morrow, “ For- 
getting the great deeds I performed yester- 
day, I press forward to the things that are 
before, that I may fight one more battle, 
open one more furrow, light one more torch, 
guide one more pilgrim home.” The com- 
monplace man is always saying, “I have 
done my share.” 

The great men are men like that grand 
old Roman among them all, Senator Hoar, 
publishing, at eighty, two rich volumes, 
whose every page holds some nugget of wis- 
dom, some noble reminiscence of a noble 
life. Having laboured fifty years for his 
countrymen, this man toiled on, undismayed, 
eager, with hungry mind, defining new 
forms of wisdom, glorifying present day 
problems with great principles, meeting each 
new duty and emergency with new re- 
solves, keeping the lamp of his ideals burn- 
ing brightly and to the end. Such a man is 
an organized university, a national institu- 
tion. His example rebukes the men who 
drop out of business, saying, “I have done 
enough,” who give up their position and 
their duties, saying, “ Let young men carry 
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the responsibility ; I have earned a rest.” 
Oh, what a motto for the new year is this: “I 
will forget yesterday’s victory, yesterday’s 
knowledge, yesterday’s kind deed, save to 
use them as inspiration for new and better 
ones. This year, I will open new furrows 
and sow new seed. Instead of halving my 
duties, I will double them. Instead of put- 
ting off old responsibilities, I will take on 
new ones.” Blessed are those who die in the 
harness! Be like Miltiades who flung his 
helmet into the thick of the enemy, and 
fought his way forward and conquered it 
again. 

The peril of youth, however, is that the 
long years that lie before him will cast a 
glamour over his to-day. Why should the 
boy guard eagerly each golden minute to- 
day, when fifty years are before him? The 
long future casts a spell over the will, as the 
snake bewitches the young bird. “To-day 
let us eat and drink,” exclaims the youth. 
“To-day let us gather wreaths and sing 
songs, and join in a May-day dance,” answers 
the maiden. To-morrow will suffice for 
opening the book, for getting the gold, for 
saving the city; and so to-morrow has 
eclipsed to-day. Hope destroys work. 
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What the youth may. be to-morrow makes 
the youth feeble in action for to-day. It is 
as if some evil spirit had gone near to the 
boy, to bewitch him, and fixed his vision 
upon a point fifty years away, where old age 
is to empty at his feet a flood of golden 
honours. But unless the youth awakes 
from his sloth, and uses well each to-day, 
there will never be a happy to-morrow; the 
rather will that far-off point named old age 
be the place where failure and poverty and 
loneliness will fill the eyes with tears and 
the heart with agony. In September, what 
the harvester sees is the stack of wheat. 
What is really there is a multitude of far-off 
April days, each a day of spring, represent- 
ing a farmer’s industry, each hour crowded 
with thought and work, each furrow mois- 
tened with sweat, till each minute of those 
days of work has become an angel; but now 
it carries in its hands a head of golden 
wheat, and all the minutes of an hour have 
bound their six days’ stalks of grain into a 
bundle. The sum total of all the minutes of 
the far-off spring, with its rich industry, its 
opening the furrow and sowing the seed, is 
exactly equal to the sum total of sheaves in 
the rich September. 
26 
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As boys in college, one of our grievous 
problems was the task of raising m to the 
nth power. But there is a task harder than 
that, and that is raising nothing to infinity. 
Yesterday, you subdued no temptation ; to- 
day you have read no wise book, searched 
out no noble teacher, have written down no 
inspiring thought, have won no new friend, 
have offered no holy prayer. To-day holds 
nothing. By what magical art, therefore, 
multiplying to-day’s Ee by three hun- 
dred and sixty-five, and that by fifty, do you} 
expect that at sixty you will enter into ea, 
riches of character? Life must march fOr 
ward in a solid column of days. But it is 
not the sharp edge that cuts the oak, else 
woodsmen would use razors. It is the mass 
of heavy iron in the thick of the axe that 
lends power to the cutting edge. The differ- 
ence between a savage and Edmund Burke 
is this, that for the savage each yesterday is 
empty. But Edmund Burke at thirty stands 
forth surrounded by ten thousand yesterdays, 
each day adding a little gold of experience, 
observation, reflection, friendship, obedience. 
It has been wisely said that youth has set up 
a new idol named Hope, and worships in a 
new temple, named To-morrow. ‘‘ To-mor- 
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row, I will study,” says the boy. “'To-mor- 
row, I will deny myself pleasure,” cries the 
epicurean. “I will undertake industry to- 
morrow.” “J will forswear my cups,” the 
drunkard exclaims, “to-morrow.” The rich 
man adds, “TI will endow a school, a church, 
a hospital, to-morrow.” 

Carrying forward all that is good of the 
old year, some things ought to be left be- 
hind forever! From time to time, the house- 
wife carries to the garret things she ought 
to have carried to the ash barrel. Then, 
from time to time, she cleans out the garret, 
and to the ash barrel they go, until the city 
itself, with its snow, carries the sweepings 
and filth of the streets, and drops them into 
the abyss of the sea. The old year also 
holds many things that should be left behind 
forever. Having made the failures, do not 
be discouraged. Why should you allow the 
sense of failure to dampen your ardour or 
chill your enthusiasm? Next year you will 
succeed. Have you suffered heavy losses and 
defeats? Losses are God’s challenges to a 
man to do his best. In this way He puts 
the youth upon his mettle. Overcome by 
temptation, have you yielded to folly and to 
sin? Having fallen into the slough, stand 
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again upon your feet, cleanse your garments 
and go forward into newness of life! If 
God casts your_sins behind His back and 
forgets them, why should you hug them to 
your heart, clasped by. memory? If the 
housewife cleanses the garret and makes 
every room spotless of dust, why do you not 
gather up every evil thing in your life—yea, 
if repented of, if restitution has been made, 
if forgiven, why do you not forget your very 
sins, and begin the new year as if your feet 
had for the first time touched the threshold 
oflife? Isit nota timefor forethought ? Is 
it not a time for planning and high resolves ? 

For some of you only a handful of years 
are left. In pensive hours, you envy the 
youth dashing up to the goal of his first am- 
bition; flushed with pride over his rich 
trophy, he represents a high form of joy. 
But you find the highest joy in the old man 
who has passed through all the strife and the 
shock of battle, who has met success and 
outgrown it, who has met failure, and out- 
grown that, who can neither be swollen by 
victory nor cowed by defeat, who has friends 
but has risen so high that he would not use 
them as stepping-stones on which to climb 
to higher things, but rather lifts them up to 
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precedency ; whose face at last, with its ten 
thousand faint lines, is like rich parchment, 
written all over with the literature of love 
and purity and prayer! What an illumi- 
nated missal is this old man’s face! made 
not by Bellini but by Almighty God, and 
decorated by the hands of God’s angels. 

Oh, what a task it is to decorate a house, 
the parlour for friendship, the library for 
books, the hall for curios! We journey 
through the world, and bring back trophies 
of our travel, and hang them on our walls, 
but has memory no walls with empty spaces 
that ought to be filled ? Are there no niches 
for friendship ? Cs there no room sacred to 
purity and prayer 2) What about this inner 
sanctuary of ‘the Teart? “Ye are God’s 
temple,” more beautiful than the Parthenon, 
and richer than St. Peter’s. And you are to 
adorn, enrich, and decorate it. 

The generations come and the generations 
go, the years rise, grow full-orbed, and dis- 
appear. Already this last day of the old 
year is crumbling beneath our feet. When 
Captain Cook’s sailing vessel was caught by 
hidden reefs of coral, the two boatloads of 
sailors escaped to a narrow sand reef. When 
four hours had passed by, the tide rose, and 
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the twenty men were stretched each on a little 
crest scarcely wider than his body, until on 
either side, the ocean crept up within the 
reach of his hands. Under the pressure the 
sand crumbled, but amid their fear and 
agony the tide began to fall, and so they 
were saved. Oh, men_and women! On 
what a frail and RTS bank of time we 
stand on n this last day of the year, while 
the g shoal sinks beneath our feet, while the 
great deep behind us and the great deep 
before us rise like the tide! “ Out of the 
deep we came, into the deep we go.” The 
time is short. The moments, like golden 
drops, are falling, one by one. Oh, convert 
each flying minute into penitence, high re- 
solve, and lofty purpose. Leave the little, 
narrow life, and leave it behind forever. 
Turn away from the dungeon with its filth, 
in which some of you have been living. Why 
dwell in the prison and wear the fetter, 
when yonder are sun-clad heights? From 
narrowness and meanness, I call you to 
generosity and magnanimity. Why not 
make an inventory in this hour of the treas- 
ures you have laid up in heaven, where the 
Recording Angel guards your compound 
interest ? 
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Wise towards earthly possessions, you know 
what bonds you haveand what houses. You 
know your treasure in detail, and in the sum 
total, and what interest it is bearing. You 
have been prudent as to insuring your ware- 
houses,—have you safeguarded your own soul 
and its future? Why not, in this hour, 
gather up all the enmities, every ingratitude, 
all jealousies, every memory of an injustice 
that rankles, and forgive as you hope to be 
forgiven, and forget as God forgets, casting 
your sins into the depth of the sea. Then 
turn towards the new year. One day sufficed 
for a great inventor to discover his tool. One 
hour was long enough for Washington to win 
the decisive battle. One minute held the de- 
termination of that philanthropist to make his 
will in the interest of the Peabody Lodging 
Houses in London. One moment is long 
enough for an ambassador to rise up and greet 
his king. Your life is in the future. 

It would seem as if a man goes towards 
greatness as he goes towards this conviction 
of the necessity of God’s leadership. No 
man ever planned a greater enterprise than 
William, Prince of Orange. His little land 
was held by the most powerful monarch in 
the world, King Philip, and bloody Alva 
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had regiments of iron, and Spain was the 
one imperial power of the time. When the 
news went out that the rugged farmers of 
Holland and Flanders had planned revolt, a 
foreign ruler sent a message asking what 
country or king were his backers, to which 
William answered: “You ask me if I have 
entered into any formal alliance with a foreign 
potentate. Before I took up the cause of 
these distressed provinces, I entered into a 
compact with the King of kings, and the 
Lord of lords.” It was a conviction that 
God would go with him that armed Oliver 
Cromwell and his army of ragamuffins in 
their struggle against Prince Rupert and his 
host. It was the conviction that God was 
going up with him against slavery, wild 
beasts and savage men in Africa that sent 
David Livingstone into the jungle with a 
light and a happy heart. It was the thought 
of the God who guided that sent Carlyle out 
from the stonemason’s house into the city 
where he was to take up his weapons for the 
poor and against entrenched wrong.’ “ One 
night, late,” he writes, “I rode through the 
village where I was born. The old kirkyard 
tree, a huge gnarled ash, was nestling itself 
softly against the great twilight of the North. 
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A star or two looked out, and the old graves 
were all there—and my father and my sister 
—and God was above us all.” 

Ignorance may go with flippant, jaunty 
step towards the unknown future, because it 
understands not the peril and the struggle, 
and the fierce conflict hidden behind the 
horizon. But the great soul, loyal and wise, 
knows the storm dwelling in the bosom of 
futurity. Remembering that God is above 
us all, and that He is not One, but Two, the 
great heart goes bravely on, coercing the lips 
to smiles, and therefore is equal to every 
emergency. 

Why not begin life anew? To-day we 
open the book of aspiration, write new re- 
solves and higher ones. With strength of 
will, enter upon a higher task and level of 
life. Gather up all your old enmities, the 
memory of old quarrels, old hatreds, old 
jealousies, and bind them into one bundle, 
like the sheaf of thistles and tares, and burn 
them in the fire in utter forgetfulness. 
Looking backward let us confess that hitherto 
God has led us. Looking forward, let us ask 
God to teach us how to apply our hearts unto 
wisdom. ‘“ Whatsoever our hand finds to 
do,” let us do it with our might, as those 
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II 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN : HIS RELIG- 
IOUS ATTITUDE 
(February 12th) 


ULL fifty years have come and gone 
since the Civil War convulsed our land 
and all but. destroyed our Union. Time that 
alters all things has chiefly altered our esti- 
mates of the great men who then held the 
centre of the stage. Our generation uses dif- 
ferent standards for measuring the statesmen 
who set the battle line in array, the soldiers 
who led the attack and the defense, the 
editors, the orators and the poets who fired the 
people with patriotism and made them like 
unto gods. In retrospect let us confess that 
names that once were greeted with shouts are 
now received in silence, while men who then 
were last are now among the first. 

Like those of every other great man, 
Lincoln’s life and work have gone through 
the crucible. Even the finest of the wheat 
is surrounded by chaff and supported by 
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straw, and the thresher must separate the 
grain. Time is a threshing floor to which 
every leader must bring his work to be tried. 
Criticism is a flail, and discussion is the wind 
that drives the chaff away. Lincoln was a 
sower who went forth to sow, but he was 
hurried from the field before his grain was 
ripe. Later came the angels of events to 
gather his sheaves and count his bundles, and 
lo—there is bread for the world! Now that 
long time is past, out of the smoke of battle, 
out of the dust and clang of time, emerges 
the face of the great emancipator—the sub- 
limest leader, the saddest, the bravest and 
the most pathetic figure in history. Other 
great men belong to their own generation 
and their own country. Cavour belongs to 
the new Italy, Bismarck to the new Germany, 
Sun Yat Sen to the new China—but lo, 
Lincoln belongs to all the countries and to all 
generations. Grant is like the Statue of 
Liberty, lighting the harbour of a single city 
and country, but Lincoln is a star—lifted far 
above the mists and shining for all countries 
—for all peoples and for all times. 

Every great movement for humanity has 
had its guiding spirit—its leader and martyr. 
Let Moses stand for the Hebrew people, 
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Socrates for Athens, Dante for Italy and 
Cromwell for England; Abraham Lincoln 
stands for industrial liberty and the Union. 
His birth was like the throne of God, sur- 
rounded with clouds and mystery, just as his 
death was preceded by a Gethsemane that 
led to his Calvary. For deeply reflective 
minds that little town in Kentucky represents 
the Bethlehem of Liberty. When that young 
Southern girl laid her first born babe on the 
forest leaves, it was in a cabin that was too 


poor for an ancient stable. If any event in ) 


a thousand years has justified the return to 
earth of that heavenly choir who sang their 
song of peace on earth and good-will to men, 
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surely that event was the birth of this leader 


who was to be assassinated in Washington 


just as Savonarola was burned in Florence, as 
Socrates was poisoned in Athens and as John 
the Baptist was beheaded in Jerusalem. 
When God wants a great man for a hero’s 
task He has seldom gone to a rich man’s 
palace, for such work demands strong men. 
When the great God wanted a leader to 
bring three million slaves out of the land of 
bondage and to a rich man’s palace, He went 
to a log cabin in the forest and calling to His 
side His favourite angel—the angel of suffer- 
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ing—He said, “O Sorrow! thou best be-\ 
loved child of heaven! take thou this babe 
and rear him for Me and make him great > 
plant his path thick with thorns; cut his young 


feet with sharp rocks ; make every footprint 


crimson with his own life’s blood that little. 


ones may tread the path written in red ; load 


his back with heavy burdens that he may be fi 


stout through burden-bearing ; pull out of his 
arms everything he loves; furrow deeply the 
lines of pain in his face ; make him sensitive 
through suffering; when his face is more 
marred than the face of any man of his time 
and he is sympathetic through his own sorrow 


with the suffering of every poor slave, bring © 


him back to My throne and with him I will 
emancipate three million slaves.” And that 
ishow Almighty God made Abraham Lincoln 
great. 

By what teachers was this man made 
great, and where were the hidings of his 
power? When first we behold the boy, he 
is clothed in the skins of wild beasts, and is 
standing before a log cabin. When our eyes 
last behold him he stands head and shoulders 
above all the statesmen, the generals and the 
great leaders who are his counsellors. Let 
us remember that all greatness begins great. 
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Nurture can increase the size, but cannot 
change the sort. No husbandry can turn 
the sour apple into a winesap or a golden 
pippin, with its sweet juices. Once a little 
Shetland pony always a Shetland pony! 
Abraham Lincoln was born potentially great. 
Because his fathers had ordained him to 
greatness, God also ordained him. 

Given a boy with a commonplace intellect 
and the common school and college will do; 
given a boy with an original mind, the type 
of the mental explorer, or moral Columbus, 
and the best way to prepare him for his mis- 
sion is to turn him loose to browse for him- 
self in the library in the morning and to 
wander in the fields in the afternoon,’ Given) 
one hundred books read once, and the end is’ 
mediocrity. Given one book read one hun- } 
dred times, and the end is greatness.// The 
[Bible gave Lincoln his great ideas—the great- 
jest themes possible for the human intellect ; 
God and His eternal justice—man and his 
divine grandeur ; liberty—and every man giv- 
ing an account of himself unto God ; equal- 
ity and the law of universal brotherhood. 
His second book—John Bunyan’s “ Pil- 

'grim’s Progress "—is easily, after the Bible, 
\the great book in English literature. From 
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the parables of Jesus and the pages of Bun- 
yan Abraham Lincoln had his love of word 
pictures. The second rate intellect deals in) 
argument, but the first rate intellect has cre- | 
ative imagination and transmutes the ar gu- 
ment into the picture and the parable. | 
Witness all the great writers from Homer 
and Dante to Shakespeare and Burns and) 
Lincoln. !|The cognitive faculty acquires) 
the knowledges, ws conservative faculty 
ulty arranges the itn the construct- 
ive imagination fuses the knowledges into 
pictures and parables. The second rate in-| 
tellect would have made an argument and | 
stopped there, but the genius of Abraham | 
Lincoln rushed on to glorify the argument | 
with the Biblical picture, “A house divided | 
against itself cannot stand.” J 
Inasmuch as Lincoln’s intellect was built 
up upon the Old and New Testaments, and the 
Bible and “ Pilgrim’s Progress ” influenced 
profoundly his thought and expression, we 
‘expect in advance to find that he had great 
faith in God. Thomas Carlyle said that no 
ruler in history has made so much of prayer 
and faith in God as Oliver Cromwell, but 
Thomas Carlyle had not carefully studied 
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Abraham Lincoln. Save one or two preach- 
ers like Henry Ward Beecher, no man in 
modern times has expressed so fully his re- 
ligious faith. In an exalted mood a great 
man exposes his deepest. ‘thoughts. On leav- 
ing Springfield, standing at the depot, Lin- 
coln bade farewell to his old friends, saying, 
“Here my children have been born, and one 
is buried. I now leave, not knowing when, 
or whether ever I may return. The task 
before me is greater than that which rested 
upon Washington. Without the assistance 
of that Divine Being who ever attended him, 
I cannot succeed. With that assistance I 
cannot fail. Trusting in Him who can go 
with me and remain with you, and be every- 
where for good, let us confidently hope that 
all will yet be well. To His care commend- 
ing you, as I hope in your prayers you will 
commend me, I bid you an affectionate fare- 
well.” 

En route to Washington nowhere did Lin- 
coln speak without calling the people to 
prayer and to God. He explains his seren- 
ity to one audience by “ a reliance on the 
God who has never forsaken this people.” 
He tells another audience that God has de- 
livered other nations, and will deliver the 
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republic, “if I shall be an humble instrument 
in the hands of God.” Standing in old In- 
dependence Hall in Philadelphia he closed 
his thrilling address thus: “I have said 
nothing but what I would be willing to live 
by, and if it be the pleasure of Almighty 
God, to die by.” His inaugural represented 
months of reflection, every word of which 
had been weighed, and Abraham Lincoln 
made his argument to march towards this 
sentence, “Christianity and a firm reliance 
on Him who has never yet forsaken this 
favoured land are still competent to adjust 
all our present difficulties.” When the great 
crisis came and the fate of the republic was 
held in the balance, it was Lincoln’s state 
papers, and his letters to the people, that be- 
came the anchor holding the ship of state in 
the time of storm. All his proclamations, 
letters and addresses call upon the people 
to return to God in submission, repentance 
and prayer. “It is meet for us to recognize 
the hand of God in this terrible affliction.” 
Another: “It has pleased Almighty God to 
vouchsafe signal victories; let us acknowl- 
edge and render thanks to our heavenly 
Father for these inestimable blessings.” 
Again: “Let us recognize the sublime truth — 
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that those nations only are blessed whose 
God is the Lord.” 

In temperament, Abraham Lincoln was a 
mystic and a poet. He had an intellect that 
worked like a flawless logic engine. But im- 
agination and sympathy and emotion dwelt 
in the intellect like fire amid the wheels. 
Literally, Lincoln lived and worked and 
ruled, and died, by prayer. He seems as 
detached from ordinary men in Washington 
as a messenger from the skies. Try as one 
may, you cannot make Lincoln seem like the 
senators and the secretaries and the generals 
about him. The reason is this—he was dif- 
ferent. His letters on the subject of the war 
are short, but he always had time to write 
long letters to intimate friends on the subject 
of prayer and faith in God. He cherished a 
peculiar affection for the Quakers, with their 
abhorrence of war. Heasked several Quakers 
tospend a Sabbath with him, when things were 
at their worst after Bull Run, and he seems to 
have observed that day of prayer in the White 
House by writing a letter to those Quakers 
one year from that day, and again two years 
from that day: “I have not forgotten, prob- 
ably never shall forget, the very impressive 
occasion when yourself and friends visited 
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me on a Sabbath two yearsago. Iam much 
indebted to the good Christian people of the 
country for their constant prayers and con- 
solation, and to no one of them more than to 
yourself.” 

“The purposes of the Almighty are perfect 
and must prevail, though we erring mortals 
may fail to accurately perceive them in ad- 
vance. We hoped for a happy termination 
of this terrible war long before this, but God 
knows best, and has ruled otherwise. Surely 
He intends some great good to follow this 
mighty convulsion, which no mortal could 
make, and no mortal could stay. Believing 
it, I shall still receive for our country and 
myself your earnest prayers to our Father in 
heaven. Your sincere friend, A. Lincoln.” 

Indeed, it would take hours, and probably 
the full day itself, simply to read the pas- 
sages from the private letters, the personal 
records and the public proclamations of Lin- 
coln upon prayer, as the supreme instrument 
for good in his own life and that of the na- 
tion. He knew that a regiment, believing 
in slavery, might overcome another regiment 
defending liberty, but Lincoln steadily in- 
sisted, and tried to crowd upon men’s con- 
sciences his conviction, that there is an invisi- 
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ble force more powerful than cannon and guns. 
Therefore, he kept calling his friends pri- 
vately and the nation publicly to prayer, to 
this end, “That God, through the influence 
of His Holy Spirit, may subdue the anger 
which has produced and so long sustained a 
needless and cruel rebellion. To change the 
hearts of the insurgents, to visit with tender 
care and consolation those who through the 
vicissitudes of marches, voyages, battles and 
sieges have been brought to suffer in mind, 
body or estate, and finally to lead the whole 
nation, through the paths of repentance and 
submission to the Divine Will, back to the 
perfect enjoyment of Union and fraternal 
peace.” Lincoln shared with other men high 
intellectual traits and gifts, but he differed | 
from many other great men in his faith in | 
God, his practice of God’s presence, and his 
confidence in prayer. 

The religion of Lincoln is also manifest 
through his magnanimity. Early he regis- 
tered a vow that come what would he would 
keep faith with friend and foe alike. He 
was true as steel with his generals, and faith- 
ful unto death with his opponents as well as 
his supporters. His generosity was all but 
sublime. Douglas insulted Lincoln, but Lin- 
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coln gave Douglas a position of honour at his 
inaugural. Wendell Phillips called Lincoln 
the “slave hound of Illinois,” when the first 
contest was on, but Lincoln publicly thanked 
Phillips for his work for abolition. Inasuitin 
Cincinnati, for the McCormick Reaper Com- 
pany, Edwin Stanton opposed Lincoln and hu- 
miliated him grievously, but Lincoln forgave 
and forgot, and made Stanton Secretary of 
War. Chase was stung by his defeat and 
Lincoln’s success in the race for nomina- 
tion. Chase was a man of superb presence 
and elegant manners. He criticized Lincoln 
when nominated, patronized him in the White 
House, and plotted to wrest the nomina- 
tion from him in 1864; yet, having received 
nothing but stones, Lincoln made Chase chief 
justice, and poor Chase was so bewildered 
that he wrote to a friend, “I cannot under- 
stand this man.” It was literally true. No 
second rate man ever can understand a man 


of real genius. Mediocrity is always afraid, (7 


of superiority, and “cannot understand.” 

Seward, within a month after Lincoln’s 

inauguration, actually wrote a letter to 

him, telling him that he was unequal to 

either a foreign or home policy; he prac- 

tically proposed that Lincoln secretly resign 
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everything into his (Seward’s) hands, only 
he asked that from that time on he should 
not be interfered with. Lincoln’s magna- 
nimity was so wonderful that he ignored the 
insult, corrected Seward’s mistake, quietly 
placed a big policy over against Seward’s lit- 
tle one, and then went on steadily to show 
himself the absolute master, towering head 
and shoulders above any man in his Cabi- 
net. And now in retrospect lo, it is Lincoln, 
and there is no second ! 

It remained for the famous editor, Horace 
Greeley, to let fly the sharpest arrow. After 
Bull Run Greeley wrote Lincoln thus: “ All 
men say you are not a great man, and I am 
a hopelessly broken man.” Nothing can be 
more naif.. Greeley thinks he is great, but, 
unfortunately, he is “hopelessly broken.” 
As the President is not great, and the only 
great man is “ broken,” why, the Union is 
irrevocably gone. Inasmuch as the one great 
man is broken let us surrender to the South, 
and let the erring sisters with their slaves go 
their own way. But Lincoln rose serenely : 
above the insult. Later, when Greeley was 
the centre of attack, and the tide had turned 
against him, and Lincoln saw a chance to 
help the great editor, he wrote Greeley a let- 
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ter, and associated Greeley’s name with one 
of the greatest events in history—the subor- 
dination of the issue of slavery to the issue of 
the Union. He said that he felt that Gree- 
ley’s heart was right, and so Abraham Lin- 
coln, the magnanimous and the master, took 
Greeley’s arm and dragged him up the 
heights to the Temple of Fame, and linked 
his name to a page that made Greeley’s name 
to be fastened irrevocably to Lincoln’s mas- 
terpiece. 

But the man who was so fair and just to 
individuals was equally fair and just towards 
the South and towards foreign nations. The 
proverb is that some men are born poets, and 
that no man can be educated into song. 
Thus some men are born with an intuitive 
understanding of the human heart and they 
play upon men’s motives as a harper upon his 
strings. And Lincoln was born with this 
knowledge of men. Europe was against the 
North and the war. Gladstone’s fortune came 
from his father, who wasaslaveholder. Glad- 
stone himself bought the bonds of the South- 
ern Confederacy, and wanted the South and 
slavery to succeed. Lord Salisbury was 
against us, and said plainly that the North 
was England’s competitor, and the South 
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was England’s buyer, and slavery or no slavery 
England’s commercial interests would be best 
helped by the defeat of liberty in the North 
—a, sentiment that was pretty bad for the 
descendants of John Milton. But the com- 
mon people, the noble queen and her beloved 
consort saved the North from trouble. 

Rome also wrote a paper favouring the 
Confederacy. Spain and Louis Napoleon in- 
vaded Mexico, hoping to build upa slave em- 
pire that could unite with the South. Seward 
wrote some papers that were calculated to 
produce a crisis, thinking that the danger of 
a war with a foreign country would unify 
the North, and possibly force the South to 
return to the Union. But Lincoln revised 
those papers. Strait is the path of skilled 
diplomacy, and narrow the gate to fame. 
But Lincoln wrote his state papers with such 
caution and care that when the war was over, 
and our troubles with England had to be 
arbitrated, the commission decided for Lincoln 
on every point, and on every point decided 
against England, her prime minister and her 
cabinet. One of the judges of the Genevan 
Court of Award characterized Lincoln as a 
past master in the art of writing state papers. 
The explanation is this: Lincoln was a just 
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man. He would have no more than what 
was right, but he would take no less. Now 
justice, like an axiom in mathematics, is fixed. 
The statesman who does justice, and gives to 
another nation its right and due, and asks 
only the right from other nations, must have 
the decision in his favour. 

The religion of Lincoln is exhibited from 
another view-point through his moral pre- 
science and homely wisdom. What man ever 
condensed more gold into the disk of epigram ! 
“We cannot escape history.” “God must 
like common people or He would not have 
made so many of them.” “Of the people 
when they rise en masse in behalf of the 
liberties of their country truly may it be said, 
the gates of hell cannot prevail against them.” 
“This country, with its institutions, belongs 
to the people who inhabit it.” “ There is no 
grievance that is a fit object of redress by 
mob law.” “Let none falter who thinks he 
is right.” “ All that I am, all that I hope to 
be, I owe to my angel mother.” “Let us 
foe faith that right makes might, and in that 
faith let us dare Yo ‘do our duty as we under- 
stand it.” “Ifthe end brings me out right, 
criticism won’t hurt me. If the end Bes 
me out wrong, ten archangels, swearing J am 
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right, won’t help me.” Once an old farmer 
at the White House reception said: “ We 
believe in Almighty God and Abraham 
Lincoln,” to which Lincoln replied, “ My 
friend, I think you are more than half right.” 
He understood the issue of the contest and 
said, “We shall nobly save or meanly lose 
the last, best hope of earth.” “There can be 
no successful appeal from the ballot to the 
bullet.” Against the great day of judgment 
he drew this picture of black men who fought 
for the Union, and white men, who were 
against it: “And then there will be some 
black men who can remember that with silent 
tongue and clenched teeth, and steady eye, 
and well-poised bayonet, they have helped 
mankind on to this great consummation ; while 
I fear there will be some white ones unable 
to forget that with malignant heart and 
deceitful speech they strove against it.” 

But the supreme test of religion is pity for 
the poor, the weak and helpless. “I was 
sick and in prison, and ye came not unto Me. 
Depart.” “I was an hungered and ye fed 
Me—come, ye blessed of My Father.” This 
is the parable of the judgment, and measured 
by that test Lincoln was Christian if ever 
any man was. He kept a large map on the 
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floor with pieces of cardboard holding the 
names of the armies and generals ; he moved 
them hour by hour. The telegraph office in 
the White House was always filled with ex- 
citement. The secretaries slept, but Lincoln 
haunted the telegraph office. The thought 
of wounded soldier boys creeping into the 
thicket to die broke his heart daily. His 
face grew weary and wistful as the terrible 
months went on. He seemed to dwell mid- 
way between the heights of laughter and the 
vale of tears. Slowly he came to bea father 
carrying his children upon his breast. Friday 
was trial day in the War Department. Once 
Stanton told him of the death warrants of 
twenty young deserters to be shot in a single 
day. He called Friday the butcher day and 
told Stanton plainly that he would not sign 
the warrants. “ Most of our soldiers are 
boys under twenty years of age; you shall 
not judge them with the judgment of mature 
men. If God Almighty made a boy’s legs 
cowardly, and they ran away with him, he 
isn’t to blame. I will not!” Twice he all 
but broke with Stanton in reprieving two 
deserters, and both returned to the army 
to win medals of bravery, and died achieving 
unique peril. 
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When a man has no vision, he cannot for- 
give nor pardon. Little, commonplace intel- 
lects give the full limit of the law; itisa 
sign of greatness to be able to forgive, for 
the state. And that was one of Lincoln’s 
distinctive traits, that was a divine birth gift. 
It was this that on the night when Lee sur- 
rendered led Lincoln to say to the crowd 
cheering in front of the White House, “ Now 
let us sing ‘ Dixie,’ for henceforth Dixie 
belongs to the North, just as the Stars and 
Stripes belong to the South, for we are one, 
and brothers.” 

God brought him in sight of the Promised 
Land, and then sent him home in a chariot 
of flame. He lived to see the Union safe, 
slavery destroyed, his work successful. Just 
forty days before his death his sun cleared 
itself of all clouds and shone forth in full 
splendour. And then it was that the people 
understood his last great inaugural address. 
“Tf we shall suppose that American slavery 
is one of those offenses which in the provi- 
dence of God must needs come, but which, 
having continued to the appointed time, He 
now wills to remove, and that He gives to 
both North and South this terrible war, as 
the woe due to those by whom the offense 
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came, shall we discern therein any departure 
from those divine attributes which the be- 
lievers in a. living God always ascribe to 
Him? Fondly do we hope, fervently do we 
pray, that this mighty scourge of war may 
speedily pass away. Yet, if God wills that 
it continue until all the wealth piled by the 
bondsman’s two hundred and fifty years of 
unrequited toil shall be sunk, and until 
every drop of blood drawn with the lash 
shall be paid with another drawn by the 
sword, as was said three thousand years ago, 
so still it must be said, ‘the judgments of the 
Lord are true and righteous altogether.’ 
With malice towards none, with charity for 
all, with firmness in the right as God gives 
us to see the right, let us strive on to finish 
the work we are in; to bind up the nation’s 
wounds; to care for him who shall have 
borne the battle and for his widow and his 
orphan—to do all which may achieve and 
cherish a just and lasting peace among our- 
selves and with all nations.” 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON: THE IDEAL 
AMERICANISM 


(February 22d) 


NDEPENDENCE DAY celebrates the 
nation; Thanksgiving commemorates the 
family; Christmas is the festival of the 
Church ; but Washington’s birthday is the 
apotheosis of the individual, and proclaims 
the ideal Americanism. This winter holiday 
comes unveiling our supreme hero, and ex- 
hibiting his mind and heart as the dynamic 
of the nation. Life and progress are not 
mechanical, but inspirational. The outer 
mechanism of society is, indeed, statutes and 
laws, manners and customs; but the vital 
force and propulsive power reside in our pa- 
triots and citizens. A great man is the 
divine fountain from which each new moyve- 
ment springs. Every reform begins in some 
Luther. Back of every fine art stands some 
Phidias. Every achievement for liberty has 
had its rise in the aH of a great thinker’s 
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mind. Afterwards, widening like an advanc- 
ing stream, it expands into all society. 
Reviewing Washington’s influence upon 
free institutions, Lord Brougham exclaimed : 
“He was the greatest man of ours or any 
age.” His colossal greatness seems to elude 
our analysis. All genius is a mystery. 
Like the throne of God, “clouds and dark- 
ness wrap” it around. When the summer 
goes away it leaves behind golden sheaves. 
Dying, this hero left behind a republic, and 
the splendour of character that he took away 
with him fully equalled the splendid free- 
‘dom of the splendid republic he left behind. 
Soon one hundred years will have passed 
since he left this earthly scene; it only re- 
mains for us to confess that all the authors 
and orators have not availed for exhausting 
the lessons of his life, or the wisdom and 
beauty of his teachings and character. 
Society is under the sanction of a truly 
divine instinct, when the Church commemo- 
rates its saints and sages, and the state cele- 
brates its founders and fathers. Humanity 
hungers for heroes; happy the nation that 
can bring up its children and youths in the 
memory of the noblest heroic deeds of pa- 
triots and poets, of sages and statesmen and 
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martyrs. When nations are new and history 
furnishes but a slender list of benefactors, 
poets must invent imaginary heroes. These 
legendary persons serve a truly divine pur- 
pose. Once Homer has unveiled Achilles, 
the national hero repeats his greatness in all 
the Grecian youth. It is a Gothic legend 
that in every great battle the heroes who 
have died assemble in the clouds and rain 
down help upon their brethren on the battle- 
field. If other nations and ages need days 
commemorative of patriotism, there are for 
us two considerations lending special value 
to Washington’s birthday. 

This winter holiday exhibits not an ab- 
straction about patriotism, but an ideal 
American. No bloodless theory or sawdust 
speculation has any inspirational value. For 
home and native land the hero will die at 
Thermopyle or Gettysburg; but no hero 
ever went to battle for a book, even a copy 
of Plato’s “ Republic.” The schoolboy goes 
to sleep translating Cicero’s treatise upon 
friendship. But when some Juliet appears, 
the drone wakens and takes on the likeness 
of a Romeo, and begins to send gifts of flow- 
ers, write verses, and pour forth volumes of 
beautiful letters. Society admires a system 
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of ethics; society loves Jesus Christ. Holi- 
ness had to be fleshed to become omnipotent. 
Christianity conquers because the Sermon 
of the Mount breathed and had bone and 
blood. a 

In the providence of God all the princi- 
ples of reform were condensed and capital- 
ized in the person of Luther, and then flamed 
forth upon Europe. Similarly, all the prin- 
ciples of modern scientific research were 
united in Bacon. It was also divinely or- 
dained that the purest patriotism and the 
finest ideals of free institutions should be 
compacted in the single character of Wash- 
ington. Standing in meditative mood before 
his tent door, upon the summit of the Alle- 
ghanies, Henry Clay said, musingly, “I hear 
the tramp of millions going westward.” 
But these new millions needed a model of 
American manhood. And it is not more 
certain that our earth will respond with 
bloom and blossom to the summer’s sun than 
that our city and nation will respond with a 
new and nobler patriotism to the ideals this 
day flamed forth upon our eager and com- 
manding American society. 

Another consideration emphasizes the 
value of this day of commemoration. De 
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Tocqueville has observed that periods of 
national danger and upheaval have always 
evoked the enthusiasm of men for their in- 
stitutions. But patriotism languishes during 
quiet commercial periods. In Italy the fine 
arts attained their highest development in an 
age of violent crime and brutality, in the re- 
coil from ugliness and repulsive sin. Pa- 
triotism has always come. to its fullest per- 
fection during periods of conflict with op- 
pression and tyranny. Just as the ripest 
fruit grows against the roughest wall, so 
the portentous dangers of fifty years ago 
evoked the latent enthusiasm of our fathers. 

But this generation has come up amid 
great quietude. Our youth are becoming a 
nation of money-getters. They assume our 
free institutions much as they assume grav- 
ity and the laws of light and heat. Many 
are in danger of becoming mere covetous 
machines. In some quarters, patriotic ideals 
are perishing through materialism. Ours is 
an age in which the very sky rains black 
snow, when the soul’s garments become 
easily soiled, its fine instruments easily 
dulled. The fret and fever of life’s fierce 
heat is burning the divine dew off the grass. 
An increasing multitude scarcely understand 
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the deep, passionate patriotism of their 
fathers. For such an age, this sacred holi- 
day is scarcely less than a divinely holy 
Sabbath of patriotism. It comes rebuking 
our national sordidness, smiting our social 
selfishness, shaming our civic sins; it comes 
freshening our national ideals, and swearing 
us to unflinching fidelity to the example and 
teaching of our heroic fathers. 

Edward Everett said: “The genius of 
Washington was the genius of patriotism.” 
If Plato stands for pure thought, if Cicero 
stands for oratory, if Hampden stands for 
liberty, and Howard for philanthropy, and 
Lincoln for emancipation, Washington repre- 
sents civic devotion, and is of patriotism all 
compact. For his country, this man felt the 
same abandon of enthusiasm that Milton felt 
for poetry, and Correggio for painting, that 
David felt for his harp. To him was given 
to be worthy of standing beside Phocion 
and Leonidas, Cincinnatus, Tell and Hamp- 
den, in whom patriotism became flesh and 
gathered to itself the world’s affections and 
honours. Sometimes, perhaps, Washington’s 
goodness has obscured his greatness. His 
countrymen have been pleasantly charged 
With an excusable idolatry of his memory, 
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and in some quarters his greatness has even 
been considered mythical. But a century of 
critical scholarship and analysis of his teach- 
ings, spirit, and character, has only empha- 
sized his greatness. Each new historian 
serves to magnify his name, and extend his 
fame. His lustre is like that of the star 
that becomes the purer as it retreats into the 
blue of time. No criticism has availed for 
exhibiting any great act which his country 
would now annul, “no word spoken, no line 
written, no deed done by him, which justice 
would reverse or wisdom deplore.” 

It is deeply instructive to call the roll of 
those qualities which historians and states- 
men have mentioned, even as the harper 
strikes chord after chord. “The foundations 
of the moral world were shaken,” said a pro- 
fessor of the Cambridge University, bidding 
young Englishmen mark this matchless man. 
“The foundations of the moral world were 
shaken, but not the understanding of Wash- 
ington. »« Hampden was the head, Jeffer- 
son was the heart, John Jay was the con- 
science, but each of these separate qualities 
may truthfully be said to have had even 
more signal expression when they were all 
united in the single character of Washing- 
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ton,” was the tribute of George William 
Curtis. 

“No words,” Bancroft tells us, “can de- 
scribe the difficulties that confronted our 
first President.” The land was agitated with 
party strife; Hamilton was stoned; Jay was 
hung in effigy ; the personal animosities that 
ended in the murder of Hamilton grew more 
fierce and bitter at home; abroad, the hor- 
rors of the French revolution broke out; all 
Europe was convulsed; the very world 
reeled under the force of political earthquake. 
“The guillotine of Robespierre has murdered 
hberty,” said an English author, “ and the re- 
public of Lafayette and the republic of Wash- 
ington are alike doomed.” But amid all the 
upheaval and storm there was one man who 
was calmly sure and who kept all in hope 
and also in awe. 

Choate mentions Washington’s moderation 
and immense reserve. Weakness is fitful, 
and moves in spurts; only colossal might 
can work smoothly and without jar. It is 
the vast weight of the fly-wheel of the Cor- 
liss engine that distributes power and makes 
the mighty movements to be also noiseless 
and frictionless. Emerson was impressed 
with Washington’s persistence, in that his 
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impulse did not wander, nor had he fits of 
courage ; nor were the fires of his enthusiasm 
fed with the stubble of popular applause, but 
rather with the fuel of eternal realities. He 
belted all his faculties and activities to wheels 
of the sun, and therefore was not disturbed 
by difficulty, nor terrified by dangers, nor 
chilled by neglects or suspicions. Webster 
chiefly admired Washington for his sym- 
metry, in that mind and heart, conscience 
and will were equal. His was one of the 
four-square minds, and “the length and 
breadth and height of it were equal.” 
Brougham praised Washington’s sanity, his 
poise, his sturdy common sense. Friends 
and enemies alike have praised his virility 
and robustness. He was a man of oak and 
rock. The iron of the eternal mountains was 
in this country gentleman from Virginia ; 
the granite of the everlasting hills was his 
also. Summing up all his qualities, Mr. 
Gladstone gives Washington a place in the 
select group of statesmen of the first order, 
even as Shakespeare and Dante and Homer 
are poets who dwell quite apart. 

To-day the youth of this nation may well 
remember that Washington’s greatness has 
not been created by orators, but by Almighty 
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God, and that his influence in the history of 
liberty is not due to the fact that he was 
fortunate in being the first President of our 
republic, but rather to the sheer weight of 


his moral manhood. What he was, what he 


did, and what he said, make his present in- 


fluence to be not only his native right, but | 
also his abiding possession in the history of J 


liberty. It is said that when the Emperor 
Ferdinand visited Innspruck in 1838, his 
loyal people wrote his name in immense bon- 
fires that covered the side of the mountain 
that overhangs the town. When night fell 
upon the earth, the emperor beheld his name 
extended over a space four or five miles in 
length, each flaming letter serving to fill the 
darkness with the light of day. Imitating 
that loyal people, our generation might well 
write the name of Washington in letters so 
vivid and clear that the whole world might 
see them, and with us read anew the glorious 
lessons of his illustrious life and example. 
Sinee, then, the genius of Washington was 
“the genius of patriotism,” we may well 
dedicate this day and hour to the incitement 
of this lofty sentiment. Unfortunately, 
public teachers are not wanting who think 
patriotism a relic of barbarism. Their motto 
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is, “The world is my country.” They be- 
little patriotism as a species of selfishness 
and proclaim the cosmopolitan as the ideal 
citizen. But in practical life, God alone is 
able to love everybody alike. The cosmo- 
politan has been likened to a comet, at home 
everywhere and of nouseanywhere. Water 
diffused is only fog bank; water concen- 
trated is a stream that turns the busy mill- 
wheels. The wise householder best loves 
his city by first loving his own family. 
Should any citizen on a February day at- 
tempt to love the entire city by piling coal on 
his furnace, opening wide his doors and win- 
dows, and endeavouring to send out warm 
currents into all the streets, he would end by 
freezing his own family to death, and doing 
nothing to raise the temperature abroad. 

As a little light condensed in one match 
is of more value for reading purposes than 
the Milky Way itself, even though that 
heavenly way may be millions of miles wide, 
so the best way to help other nations is for 
each patriot to love his own institutions, and 
to feed, nourish, and magnify them, that the 
beacon lights may send their glory and 
splendour across the sea and fling their radi- 
ance upon other nations who sit in dark- 
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‘ness. God “sets the solitary in families,” 
with the fireside altar as an emblem. He 
binds a few families into the church, with a 
cross for the sign, and many families into 
the nation with the flag fora symbol. And 
He has ordained that out of this identity of 
race and history, out of this community of 
law and language and literature, shall spring 
a common feeling called patriotism. 

Nor is it given to any man to experience 
a nobler sentiment than when he feels a 
nation’s life pulsing through his veins ; when 
he rejoices in his nation’s glory, suffers in 
his nation’s shame, rejoices in his nation’s 
hopes. It is as if each part of a tree, each 
bough and branch, each bud and blossom, 
each leaf should be sensible of the vast bulk 
and radiant splendour of the entire tree ; it is 
as if each particle that belongs to some Mat- 
terhorn, each humble pebble, each shining 
crystal, each towering peak, each flake of 
snow upon the ice-crowned summit, should un- 
consciously exult in the whole bulk and sym- 
metry and majesty of the vast Alpine pile; 
it is as if each moon and star and distant 
planet should be personally conscious, not 
only of itself, but also of all suns and planets 
and shining systems in this wide-lying uni- 
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verse; it is as if each orb could find voice 
saying, “I am a flaming point in this organ- 
ized splendour; I am a wheel in this vast 
luminous mechanism; I contribute to its 
light and heat and evoke from some earth 
its vegetable splendour ; I, too, am ennobled 
by the joy rising in the heart of each har- 
vester and husbandman.” 

In his history of civil liberty, Lieber notes 
how intimately patriotism is related to the 
physical features of our country. The dwell- 
ers in the Arctics feel no patriotic glow, for 
the fierce cold not only hardens the mercury, 
but casts its chilling frosts upon the heart’s 
warm currents. Nor does the Bedouin do 
or die for native land. What with the 
scorching heat and choking dust and blind- 
ing sand-storm, nature has deserved little 
of his love. But with the Englishman 
his native land has dealt bountifully, and 
through long centuries of noble history each 
hill has come to have its song, each stream 
its story, while the ivy clinging to the 
crumbled ruins of abbey and castle and 
tower, clothes them with an exterior beauty 
that answers to the inner associations mak- 
ing the ruins venerable. So the red rose 
becomes a very precious emblem, and the 
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river Thames takes on dignity not warranted 
by its size. Dear also to every Scotchman 
are the lovely vales of Ayr and Yarrow; 
and Burns has made the thistle a flower so 
sweet that its perfume has gone out into all 
the world. 
Dear also to the Swiss are the solemn 
mountains and the wind-swept moors, so 
loved of Tell and Winkelried. Dear, doubly 
dear, to Hawthorne, wandering a stranger in 
a strange land, was the flag that floating from 
the window in London set the American 
scholar’s pulses to throbbing and filled his 
eyes with tears. Our homeland, that shel- 
tered our fathers, has been consecrated by 
prayers and tears, and heroic struggles, be- 
yond all the power of priestly hands. Places 
become sacred through association. Sacred 
is the house where Milton lived. Greatly 
sacred are the chair and table in Edinburgh 
where John Knox wrote. Sacred forever, 
the room where Tennyson dreamed, or 
Browning wrote. The heart is a priest bap- 
tizing each spot with tears. As birds line 
their nests with down from their bosoms, so 
the heart consecrates the room where schol- 
ars have studied long, the house where art- 
ists worked, the old hearth and door-stone 
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and trees, dear to us through our long child- 
hood. But no spot on our planet should be 
more sacred than this land, all billowy with 
our fathers’ graves. 

Addressing the students of Harvard Col- 
lege, Rufus Choate made a plea for some 
Walter Scott to do for our land what the 
great novelist did for Scotland. What a 
theme for a new “Tliad” and a new 
. “ Aineid,” in the wanderings of our heroic 
Pilgrims! What battles and adventures, 
surpassing those of Ivanhoe and Richard the 
Lion-hearted! Oh, for some Old Mortal- 
ity, who should begin with the landing of 
the Pilgrims and pass down to the war of 
Independence, among the graves of the for- 
gotten fathers, wiping the dust from the 
urns, and recutting their brave stories! Not 
_ “Kenilworth” nor “Marmion” is so rich in 
thrilling incidents or strange adventures, in 
hair-breadth escapes, in struggles through 
grove and forest. 

What achievements for liberty! What phi- 
lippics against oppression! What pleas for 
the slave and oppressed! What sacred bat- 
tle-fields!_ There is no vale that has not been 
consecrated by some patriot’s prayer. There 
is no hilltop but has been dedicated by some 
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heroic deed. Said Pericles: “Mark each 
hero’s grave, not with marble, but with flow- 
ers.” If on every spot where some noble 
man or woman died in the struggle to subdue 
this new land from the wilderness into the 
harvest’s beauty, if o’er the grave of every 
hero of liberty and intelligence and religion, 
there should spring up some vine, some fruit- 
ful tree, some spray of flowers, then to-day 
our whole land would be a garden and the 
air be filled with the fragrance of innumer- 
able flowers. Sacred forever the land of our 
fathers. Standing before their graves, we 
might well say what Webster said as he 
stood before Washington’s tomb: “ Put thy 
shoes from off thy feet, for the place where 
thou standest is holy ground.” 

And if the memory of our fathers, with 
their valiant and sacrificial past, is fitted to 
incite patriotism within us, the future works 
within us a like result. When we remember 
what Emerson said, “ America is another 
name for opportunity ; our whole history ap- 
pears like a last evidence of Providence in 
behalf of the human race,” there is something 
almost appalling in the tremendous sweep of 
our population, the enormous increase of our 
wealth, the complexity and number of the 
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problems thrust upon us and the unique posi-_ 
. tion our nation occupies, that publishes its 

success or proclaims its failure among all the 
nations. In a certain profound sense, all the 
world problems are to be settled here. When 
an English statesman was discussing the 
question of codperation he took occasion to 
say that the problems of labour and capital, 
the problems of poverty and pauperism, the 
problems of government and great cities 
were all problems to be settled, not in 
Europe, but in America. This scholar felt 
that a thousand difficulties embarrassed the 
older nations, while here in America the land 
is less crowded, the ground unoccupied with 
the débris of old customs and institutions; 
the people are more flexible, and the condi- 
tions are such that the vexed questions can 
be better solved in this new land than in any 
other nation upon our planet. And, as if to 
make the solution more easy, all the nations 
have sent to us their special representatives, 
that whatever genius or strength belongs to 
the temperament of each may here be pres- 
ent to lend us wisdom and so help to make 
the federation of the world. To be an Amer- 
ican patriot, therefore, is to be one of the ar- 
chitects of universal history. 
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Our land seems to be divinely ordained to 
be the teacher of the world in free institu- 
tions. Here every social and economic 
battle must be fought to a finish, and we 
must lay out our civic campaign with a keen 
sense that in the event of losing our battle 
there is no other unoccupied continent to 


which the race can retreat for a new trial. 


Considerations like these are fitted to stir 
within us the profoundest patriotism as we 
think of the unmeasured and immeasurable 
issues into which our present deeds are bound 
to flow, not alone for ourselves and our 
children, but also for the monarchies abroad, 
asking to-day what we have to show for a 
century of free institutions and self-govern- 
ment. 

But the chief incentive to patriotism 
springs out of a divine stamp upon our citi- 
zenship. Our nation in its origin, in all its 
history, in its laws, is not only religious 


but Christian. Our political system is only) 
a form of applied Christianity. It is a Ser-) 


mon on the Mount, taking on political form. 

Partisans may be misusing these institutions, 

and demagogues may be using our laws for 

selfish ends, but in the last analysis these 

laws represent an attempt to organize Chris- 
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tianity in the interest of each citizen. Our 
fathers’ watchwords were intelligence, lib- 
erty, equal opportunity and justice. Lib- 
erty! Other nations have believed in free- 
dom, but their ideas were like wild steeds 
or untamed vapours. Our fathers tamed 
these desert steeds; they regulated liberty, 
and gave it a political engine through which 
these forces might play without losing their 
energy. Opportunity! Other nations have 
believed in class rights, in aristocracies, in 
hereditary privileges; but our fathers be- 
lieved that every youth, whether the child of 
smith, or cobbler, or peasant, had a right, if 
talent was his, to shoot up into a realm of ex- 
cellence, and join any rank among the good 
and great to which he could attain. Justice, 
intelligence, and religion! These were 
watchwords with our fathers, who were in 
their own right scholars and self-sufficing 
gentlemen, who carried the brain and con- 
science up to the level of kings. For our 
fathers were Christian statesmen; they 
founded our civilization upon religious learn- 
ing, upon liberty and law; they recognized 
no superior save God, their Maker. “On 
the rich and eloquent, on nobles and priests, 
they looked down with contempt, for they 
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esteemed themselves rich in a more precious 
treasure, and eloquent in a more sublime 
language, nobles by the right of an earlier 
creation, and priests by the imposition of a 
mightier hand. If their names were not 
found in the register of heralds, they were 
recorded in the Book of Life.” 

_ They were, indeed, deeply schooled in the 
oracles of God, and from their belief in Him 
there streamed invincible courage into the 
will; and from it sprang their magnificent 
enthusiasms, that enabled them to match and 
master the giants of despotism and slavery. 
And not only did this belief in God give to 
our soldiers their heroic courage, and to our 
scholars their stainless life, it has also been 
the spring of the noblest impulses of our 
nation, and of its most energetic forces. 
And to-day, whenever our institutions have 
failed to secure justice towards all it has 
been due to the people’s lack of obedience to 
God, to want of faith in His providence. 
For wherein our institutions have failed, it 
has always been through our misuse of them 
and because of our sins against man and 
God, since there is no exigency in our civic 
or municipal life that may not be met, there 
is no wrong that may not be righted,no in- 
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dustrial problem that cannot be solved, by 
simple obedience to our free and Christian 
institutions. 

( Despite the pessimist, the American Con- 
{stitution and the Sermon on the Mount are 


‘adequate to secure for all equal rights, lib- 
'erty, and a pursuit of happiness. To-day, 
“Tet us be optimists; we, also, are Saxon, and 


the blood of Shakespeare, Milton and Bacon 
is in our veins. We, also, are Puritans ; and 
the spirit of Hampden and Pyn, the spirit 
of Adams and Emerson is upon us. We are 
Americans; and the patriotism of Washing- 
ton and Webster and Lincoln should be ours. 
We are Christians, and the gentleness and 
justice, the honour and truth of Jesus Christ 
should be ours. Shall we be partisans where 
our fathers were patriots ? Shall we choose 
demagogues for rulers, where our fathers 
made only the noblest scholars monarchs 
over them? Shall our children be pigmies, 
where our fathers were giants in mind and 
conscience? O men and women! We also 
are the children of the prophets of liberty 
and religion. Let us also be optimists, be- 
cause we are patriots in the Lord. 
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OR the mature and the aged, and for all 
those who have lost their beloved dead, 
Easter is the joyful Sunday, above all other 
days whatsoever. Childhood loves Christ- 
mas, young soldiers exalt the days dedicated 
to patriotism, but those whose shadows are 
falling westward count Easter Sunday the 
brightest jewel in the circle of the year. All 
who have lived to any good end want to 
live on and on forever. Life that is so rich 
ought also to be endless. Work is so reward- 
ing, arts hold such infinite beauty, knowl- 
edges have become so manifold and inspiring 
that man asks a thousand years for each rich 
pursuit. Even the oldest statesman or poet 
feels that he has had but a sip of the wine 
of life, and the thought that death will 
snatch away the overflowing beaker is al- 
most unendurable. There is no life so suc- 
cessful but that with sadness we write across 
the last page the words, “ Too short.” 
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What if a traveller in the darkness should 
enter the front door of the mansion, go 
straight through the house, pass out of the 
rear door and into the darkness! So is the 
life of the dying child. What if a reaper 
standing in front of a field white to the har- 
vest should mow one swath across the field, 
and then go away, leaving the grain stretch- 
ing to the horizon on either side! So is the 
death of the merchant who dies at forty. 
What if a pilgrim should drive through one 
gate of the Eternal City, move slowly down 
the Corso and pass out of another gate, leaving 
on either side hundreds of streets full of pal- 
aces and galleries and cathedrals! Such is 
the career of the aged man, who has wrought 
devotedly in one occupation. Man’s life is 
so short that he has time to gather only 
one golden bough; passing on, he leaves 
whole forests behind. That suddenly in the 
midst of his duties, his delights, his arts, his 
sciences, his friendships, man’s task should 
be interrupted, makes a mystery, black and 
inscrutable. 

The greatest thought that has ever come 
to man is the thought of immortality, and 
therefore man has invoked nature’s greatest 
miracle for the adornment of that thought. 
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Some things In nature we can explain, but 
not the flowers. There is nothing in a black 
clod and a sunbeam that can explain a white © 
lily. In acleft of granite grows a bare thorn 
stick. Stooping nature waves her wonder- 
working wand, and lo, out of the dry wood, 
there leaps a mass of crimson, enwrapping 
the dry stick with red velvet, soft as a 
woman’s cheek; and this is the miracle of 
the flower. Flowers mean much in the hand 
of the bride; flowers are beautiful, thrown 
in the pathway of the conqueror and the 
hero; but no rose or Easter lily can ever 
equal in beauty man’s hope of the life im- 
mortal. In the. hour when God’s wings 
brood the soul, something that has slept 
awakes, and then man whispers, “I thirst 
for life, for richer life, for deeper life, for 
eternal life.” Then falling from the battle- 
ments comes the sweetest voice earth ever 
heard. “Unto him that is athirst I will give 
to drink of the water of life that flows for- 
ever from the throne of God.” 

To reflections based upon the greatness of 
the idea, let us now add reflections springing 
out of the vastness of the company that last 
year marched away into perpetual absence 
from our earth. These pilgrims have not 
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moved as occasional wanderers; they have 
marched as a great army. Think of one 
hundred thousand people, standing in line 
four abreast, and extending from Brooklyn 
Bridge to Prospect Park, while the street 
resounds to the stroke of their step. That 
vast multitude marched away last year from 
our city, and they will not return. We can- 
not know why God has chosen to withdraw 
them so gently as to conceal from us the 
magnitude of the city’s loss. But in His 
wisdom He muffles the steps of this throng, 
and accomplishes the exodus so silently that 
the city is not disturbed or distressed. 
The divine husbandman plucks the ripe fruit 
from the tree of life, as the gardener in the 
sunny South plucks the fruit on orange trees. 
In that summer land, the tree holds orange 
blossoms, young fruit, orbs fully grown but 
green, oranges ripe and ready to fall. A 
great while before day the husbandman goes 
out to pick the fruit; but when the little 
child stands under the branches at noon, lo, 
he does not realize that a single orange has 
gone. And not otherwise, on the tree of hu- 
man life, hang all those forms of soul fruits 
named infancy, youth, full maturity, ripe 
age. Silently the husbandman enters his 
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Eden, and stands beneath the tree of life, to 
gather whatsoever fruit he will. 

It is not so in our northern zone. With 
us, everything conspires towards a common 
harvest-time. Slowly the summer goes 
towards September. Slowly the autumn 
loads the vines, fills fruit with ripeness to 
the core, plumps the nut with the ripe 
kernel, and suddenly God drops the robe of 
beauty over sheaf and shock. At the signal, 
the whole land is filled with the songs of the 
harvest, and when November comes, the. 
fields are stripped. Now, what if all men 
worked the long year through until October, 
and then suddenly the signals were hung out 
from the battlements of heaven, and a hun- 
dred thousand of our citizens, the young, the 
aged, the good, the generous, the great, the 
merchants, the patriots, a group of exiles 
numbering one hundred thousand, were to 
march down to the shores of the eternal sea, 
and while we waved our signals and our 
farewells, put out into the night upon the 
yeasty waves. The shock of their going 
would strike our city dumb. The sun itself 
would pass under mournful eclipse. And 
yet God marshals the passing of this com- 
pany so gently, so gradually, that society 
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moves on without disturbance, or disaster. 
Such thoughts as these are full of suggestive- 
ness concerning that door into heaven that 
is hung about with the rich drapery of clouds 
and mystery. And the pathos of the thought 
is this—to-morrow you and I shall go the 
way of all men, and we shall never return. 
A thousand books have been written, ten 
thousand arguments perfected, innumerable 
suggestions worked out, all helping to estab- 
lish and strengthen the soul’s survival of 
bodily death. But it is possible to condense 
all arguments and books whatsoever into 
one sentence: Immortality is a free gift 
that rests upon the purpose and loving plan 
of God. No thoughtful mind will deny 
God’s power to lift the soul across the river 
of death and to set the tired worker down 
in the midst of the Elysian Fields. The 
strength of God is fully equal to the emer- 
gency named death. The arm of God lifts 
the sun into its place, the breath of God 
makes the stars to quiver as a child’s breath 
shakes the dewdrops on a rose. The stroke 
of God rends the structure of the universe as 
our hand rends a spider’s web. In the sight 
of the omnipotent God physical death is a 
trifling little episode not to be considered 
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when set over against His power. The 
question, therefore, alters its shape, and we 
must ask, Is the All-powerful God, creator of 
the universe, also the All-loving Father who 
will lift the beaker of life to the lips of His 
son when he exclaims, “I thirst for eternal 
life” ? 

Of course the question has been answered 
in part by the fact that man lives at all. 
The great thing is to make a loom; the 
little thing is to continue that loom. The 
great thing is to invent a steamship or en- 
gine; once made, its continuance is a trifling 
task. The great task is to create a soul that 
comes trailing clouds of glory as it enters the 
scene and goes through the years laughing, 
singing, producing pictures, poems, laws, 
liberties, creating like unto a God. Once 
this divine soul has come, its continuance 
asks for the continued love and power of 
God. Did the heavenly Father create His 
child and fill the soul with treasures of 
genius and purity and prayer, that He might 
lead it towards one place—a black hole in 
the ground where it could bury its intellect 
and memory and imagination and conscience 
and prayer in the depths with the leaf and 
the worm ? 
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Who art thou, O man, to charge folly upon 
God? The whole economy of God in na- 
ture is in one sentence, “ Let nothing be lost.” 
When the rose-leaf falls from the sweetbrier 
Nature whispers, “Let this petal lend a 
richer hue to to-morrow’s rose, that nothing 
be lost.” When the leaf falls, Nature’s 
whisper goes through the forest, saying, 
“Tet this leaf fall at the root and, dying, 
live again in the lustre of a richer leaf.” 
When the rain falls from the sky Nature 
whispers, “ Let the sea send its whitest mists 
heavenward, that nothing be lost.” And 
when the soul has come forth from the deep, 
descending to our earth, God whispers, ‘‘ Let 
the earth shed its whitest souls back through 
the pathless air whence they came, that 
nothing be lost.” Overtaken by death, at 
thirty years of age, Jesus cried out, “I 
x thirst!” He thirsted not simply for water 
but thirsted for life, and only the eternal 
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that Cae through the winter, and how much 
more will He give a waking unto His own 
sons and daughters, made in His image, and 
destined to come to His likeness ! 

Some of you have not denied to God your 
best. You have given your treasures, and 
when you stand before His throne, and stretch 
your empty arms up to Him, death and God 
will not deny you your best again, but will 
give them back to you. That you should 
behold them again is less wonderful than 
that you should have had them in your arms 
at all. 

But when the poet has emphasized his in- 
stinctive hope of immortality, when the 
scholars have assembled all the analogies of 
the resurrection, and the philosophers have 
perfected their arguments for a life beyond, 
it remains for us to confess that these must 
grow out of the soil of fact and history. We 
find them deeply rooting in the historic fact 
of the. resurrection, roe Christ. ‘The new 
school of historians has ‘stripped away the 
legendary element from the beginnings of old 
cities and dissolved their myths like clouds. 
There are two forms of proof. There is 
the written record, and there is the record 
of an institution. The written record is 
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in old books, old monuments, ancient coins 
and old tombs. The other witness is in the 
institution that millions of people organized. 
Here is the Civil War. A score of historians 
have given us the written record through 
volumes in the libraries. Then there is the 
record of Decoration Day, and the flowers 
on a million graves, and that witness is worth 
a thousand times more than the histories of 
scholars. Here is the event named the Dec- 
laration of Independence. The written rec- 
ord is in the papers and books and histories 
of Philadelphia in 1776. But the real record 
is in the institution called Fourth of July, in 
which millions of people turn historians, and 
speak to us, instead of writing. Here is the 
landing of the Mayflower at Plymouth Rock. 
We have the written records and journals of 
the men of 1620; the real witness is Fore- 
fathers’ Day, celebrated by their children 
for nearly three hundred years. And here is 
Christ’s victory over death. The written 
record is in the memorabilia of Jesus, and 
the early Te Deums, the old chorals, the 
solemn prayers, the ruins of the little churches 
of the first century ; but the real witness is 
in the Dies Gaudii, this joyful Easter, in 
which the five hundred disciples who walked 
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and talked with Jesus for forty days burst 
into living speech. On theday of His crucifix- 
ion the disciples were cowards. Forty days 
of companionship with Jesus ended, and all 
were moral heroes. In a few brief years\ 
they changed the face of the world and ac- 
complished political, moral and spiritual rev- 
olution. They transformed Egypt, they 
died on the banks of the Euphrates, they 
emptied the temples of Athens, they put out 
the altar fires for Diana of Ephesus, they 
conquered the iron arm of Rome. 

And what was their story? The story of 
Christ, who was victor over death. They 
had one theme, “The Risen Christ.” Paul 
said to the gladiators, “ You will have another 
chance.” He said to the Roman soldier, 
conscious that he had been a murderer, “ He 
will pity and pardon, and beyond you may 
retrieve your errors.” He pointed the dying 
child and the broken-hearted mother to a 
realm beyond the stars. He took away the 
skeleton and left an angel of life; he took 
away the skull and the cross-bones, and left 
instead an Easter lily. When the broken- 
hearted people looked down into a grave, 
he looked up, and said, “ He is not there, he 
is risen.” The conquest of the Grecian cities 
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was accomplished within forty years after 
the resurrection of Jesus. During all this 
time, most of the five hundred witnesses 
who had been with Jesus were still living on 
the earth. Old soldiers of the Civil War 
are now, after fifty years, still living, and 
ready to deny or affirm any statement made 
by the historians about the death of Lincoln! 
Do you tell me that those five hundred wit- 
nesses, who were with Jesus for forty days 
after the Resurrection, agreed to keep still 
and united upon a lie? And that through 
the lie, that for forty days they lived with 
Him, they accomplished the greatest spiritual, 
moral and political revolution in time? Well, 
you start out and try to accomplish some re- 
form in Brooklyn or New York through a 
lie, and you will very soon learn the feeble- 
ness of that kind of argument! The simple) 
fact is that the resurrection of Jesus Christ | 
and His survival of bodily death is the best | 
established single fact in human history. | 
And thus the instance of immortality in all 
men, the visions of the poets, the arguments 
of the philosophers, all become history in 
Jesus’ victory over death. The poets hope; 
Jesus knows. Thephilosophers argue ; Jesus 
was immortality. The people dreamed they 
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would survive death; Jesus whispered, 
“God’s kingdom of life includes both banks 
of that little stream named Death.” Here, 
then, is the soil of history in which the flowers 
of poetry and philosophy are rooted and fed 
towards their full growth. 

Now let the plummet go deeper. The 
profoundest fact in our universe is a moral 
fact. We summarize it by saying there is a 
power in the world that makes for right- 
eousness. Our scientists know that fire and 
steam and digestion and nerve, and all forces, 
work to destroy the transgressor of nature’s 
laws and to reward obedience thereto. Ours 
is a moral universe. Any man who flings 
himself against nature will be ground to 
powder. The glutton, the drunkard, the liar, 
the thief, must go to the wall. The wicked 
may flourish for a time; then he disappears 
like smoke. The essence of a thousand) 
volumes on the evolution of the moral senti-| 
ment is that Nature rewards obedience to | 
her laws, and destroys the transgressor. } 
Well, then, what about the reward fon Pilate, 
and Jesus? Plainly the arena for the reward 
must be enlarged. Pilate is a coward and a 
murderer, and returns to his palace to sleep 
midst silken splendours. Jesus, after thirty 
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fears of pity to the poor, kindness to the 
broken-hearted, sympathy for the sufferer, 
and the uttermost of obedience to every law 
of nature and God, goes towards His cross. 
Nero murders his teacher, his mother, his 
wife, and ravishes society, destroying his city, 
but lives in his palace amid ease and flattery. 
Paul journeys like an angel of mercy and 
healing across the land ; is mobbed, stoned, cut 
with knives, kicked through the streets, and 
having brought liberty to Europe, is housed in 
a dungeon and slain by an executioner. John 
Wilkes Booth as an actor lives in the per- 
fumed atmosphere of applause and flattery, 
and assassinates a hero. Abraham Lincoln 
bears up against a thousand blows, is criticized, 
even by those devoted to the same objects ; 
is caricatured and blamed, has a face more 
marred than any man’s face, is murdered, 
dies without recognition and reward, never 
dreaming the honours the people would heap 
upon his body dead that had been denied him 
living. 

Do you say that Lincoln has never entered 
into the reward of his labours? That Paul 
has had no reward for his sufferings? Why 
should this universe work for righteousness 
on this side of the moment of death, and sud- 
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denly reverse the law on the other side? 
The law of gravity and light is the same law 
on both sides of the Hudson River. Why is 
not the universe a moral universe, rewarding 
righteousness on both: sides that little river 
named Death? It seems as if all nature sud- 
denly breaks into voice here, telling us that 
Paul, coming out of the river, saw a great 
host coming to meet and greet him with 
trumpets and banners. 

Oh, trust your deepest, sweetest instincts ! 
Commit yourself to the immortal hope, as 
the young bird leaves the nest for the first 
time and commits itself to the air that gently 
bears it up. In the silence of the night listen 
to the voices that in music whisper, “‘ Come 
up hither.” Going to God’s Acre, do not 
look down towards the grass and the flowers, 
for your dead are not there. Look up 
towards the throne of light, for they are there, 
clothed now in eternal youth and beauty, 
having found much work to do, having taken 
up the dear old friendships with their beloved 
who had gone on before into what seemed an 
exile, but was enfranchisement and liberty. 
Unto God all live. God’s sceptre is not over 
skulls and graves. He rules over the sons of 
genius, the daughters of eternal beauty, and 
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the spirits of the just, come into their full 
estate. If man lives but seventy years he 
has the endowments of a god and the career 
of an insect. We carry two eternities in our 
heart. Let us go singing towards the end, 
knowing that the soul is a sun that disappears 
beyond the horizon, but does not sink. 
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INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION: 
SOCIETY’S WAR AGAINST WAR 
(Memorial Day) 


MONG the brightest signs of our times 

is the increasing antagonism to war, 
and the new enthusiasm for the limitation of 
armaments and the settlement of national 
disputes by arbitration. The nations have a 
passing interest in the new comet, the last 
aerial flight across the English channel, and 
the deaths of monarchs; but all civilized 
men have an abiding interest in the eco- 
nomic and moral damage of war. The old 
Peace Society was organized nearly a cen- 
tury ago, and had three aims: the mitigation 
of the severities of war, the lessening of the 
frequency of wars, and the development of 
ideals that might lead to the abolition of 
physical conflicts between nations. John 
Bright then thought that the last great war 
that would ever curse the earth had already 
taken place. Since that time, the earth has 
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witnessed our Civil War, the Franco-Prussian 
War, the Austrian-Turkish War, the Spanish- 
American War, the Boer War, and the Russian- 
Japanese War, while the war between Italy 
and Turkey has been the latest breach of the 
concord between nations. Disturbed, there- 
fore, by the number, the vastness and the 
destructiveness of these conflicts, some men 
are discouraged by the increase of battle-ships 
and standing armies. The Republic is spend- 
ing this year four hundred millions of dollars 
in preparation for war. England’s annual 
expenditure, including her army, her dread- 
noughts, and the interest upon her war debt, 
is five hundred millions. Germany is not far 
behind in the struggle to build ironclads. 
But suddenly, men have awaked to the 
wastes and weight of militarism. The work- 
ing men who have the ballots have become 
irritable and angry over their war taxes. 
The victims of war have discovered their 
power to end war. At the psychologic mo- 
ment, President Taft and Secretary Knox 
sent a proposition to all the powers that the 
next Hague Court be constituted as a per- 
manent International Court of Arbitration. 
Our government has announced that the 
number of nations that had accepted the 
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proposition guaranteed the constitution of 
the International Court. It is proposed to 
set apart one-tenth of one per cent. of the 
amount that we spend each year in the prep- 
aration for war for the expenses of the In- 
ternational Court of Peace. Already we 
have an international capitol, erected by the 
generosity of Andrew Carnegie, at The 
Hague. Landscape gardeners and architects 
are now laying out a neutral city of two 
thousand acres. The members of the Inter- 
national Arbitration Committee are the 
twenty new members of the Parliament of 
Man. The president of that court will fill 
the world’s most exalted office, the office of 
“the World’s Peacemaker.” 

The peasant is tired of carrying the soldier 
upon his back. The factory hand is weary 
of staggering to his work with a sailor riding 
upon his shoulder. Militarism is breaking 
down by its own weight. The noble founder 
of the Lake Mohonk Peace Conference, after 
sixteen annual conventions, having sown the 
world with the good seed of its ideals, is sud- 
denly entered into the harvest of. success. 
It looks as if civilized men are in sight of the 


fend of war and the enthronement of a world 
\ peace movement. Success may come, even 
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as the century plant suddenly blossoms after 
a hundred years spent in building its trunk. 
The whole civilized world is aflame with 
hope, for to-day there is but one theme of 
universal interest—the new antagonism to 
war and the new enthusiasm for peace and 
international arbitration. 

The economic wastes make war intolerable 
for the working people, in this era of expen- 
sive living. The modern workman has many 
hungers—hungers intellectual and social—as 
well as physical appetites. Ambitious for 
his children, the labouring man gives up his 
taxes grudgingly, and asks that nothing be 
wasted. Having devastated the forests, and 
wasted by foolish methods the coal in the 
mines, and injured the soil in the fields, men 
have suddenly wakened to the fact that the 
wastes of war are the largest wastes of all. 
The Civil War cost the North six billions, 
the South a billion and a half of property, 
with four billions more invested in slaves. 
To these eleven billions must be added the 
value of the crops, farmhouses and villages 
destroyed, plus the losses in the pension list. 
Greatest of all was the loss of genius, cour- 
age and manhood, represented by three 
hundred and fifty thousand Northern and 
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two hundred and sixty thousand Southern 
soldiers slain. Had this great company 
lived, who can tell what contributions might 
have been made to American art, literature, 
eloquence and invention? Viewed as an 
economic machine, every man represents a 
loom costing ten to twelve thousand dol- 
lars, and producing eight hundred dollars a 
year. From that view-point, the economic 
loss to the nation through the death of six 
hundred thousand young men means six to 
eight billions of dollars. All this makes a 
total of eighteen to twenty billions of treas- 
ure—and the slaves in the South could have 
been bought for three or four billions. 

Alas, these economic wastes of war are 
still going on! The war spirit has turned 
England into one vast camp for producing 
dreadnoughts. Germany’s forges are aflame 
with lurid blaze the long night through lest 
she fall behind England in the race for 
making ironclads. France and Austria are 
armed camps. Not less than five million 
young men are in the standing armies of 
Europe, in the most critical and strategic 
moment in their careers—from seventeen to 
twenty. At the very time when youth 
needs to concentrate its powers of growth 
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upon the life profession or occupation that is 
the chosen life-work, he is withdrawn from 
the lecture hall, the orchard, the factory, or 
store, and thrust into all the temptations 
peculiar to the camp and the barracks. 

Even little Japan is ambitious for su- 
remacy as a destroyer. Already she has 
accumulated a war tax so colossal that the 
mere interest upon that tax takes from the 
Japanese workman twenty per cent. of his 
annual income, with the capital of that war 
debt unpaid. Think what the four hundred 
and thirty-one millions of dollars spent upon 
battle-ships, cannon, machine guns, forts, sub- 
marines, torpedoes, all of which in a little 
time will go to the scrap-iron heap—think 
what those four hundred millions might ac- 
complish for the genius and intellectual su- 
premacy of that empire, if converted into 
terms of national universities, libraries, na- 
tional opera and drama, free art galleries, 
free technical schools! The nation nearest 
to us is Canada. The border line is four 
thousand miles long. There is not a fort, 
not a dreadnought in the Great Lakes, and 
we have not had a war between us for a 
hundred years. If we can live in perfect 
peace with Canada for a century, why pre- 
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pare for conceivable wars with nations that 
are from three to six thousand miles away 
from us? Men are under some optical illu- 
sion through fear. National pride twists the 
intellect. Has not the time come for this 
nation to illustrate its faith in justice? The 
best way to prepare for war is to manufac- 
ture men through the arts of peace, and to 
give them a country with liberties and insti- 
tutions worth living for. Every year we 
waste enough on ironclads that in a little 
time become obsolete, to represent several 
San Francisco earthquakes and Chicago fires. 
The working men of the world are right to 
rebel against war, by reason of these economic 
wastes, and the rebellion of the ballot against 
the bullet is bound to prevail. 

Then, too, the conviction that wars are 
futile and rarely settle national disputes has 
turned the attention of the whole world 
towards international arbitration. Nothing 
is more striking than the change of national 
sentiment as to the justice of wars, when 
these conflicts, have passed into history. At 
the time, statesmen and warriors justify the 
battles that are being fought. But from 
the view-point of the historian there seems to 
have been but one justifiable war for the last 
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two hundred years—our Civil War, fought 

for the preservation of the Union and the 

freedom of the slave. Take the Russian- 
aon apanese War. The result of that conflict 

did not settle the original dispute. It only 
put out the seeds of war to grow a new har- 
vest of hatred for the next generation to 
fight over more bitterly than ever. Russia’s 
humiliation rankles. The memory of the 
conflict is a poison, working day and night. 
Already she is making plans for the terri- 
tory north of Manchuria and Korea. The 
dragon’s teeth sown in the furrows torn up 
by the red-hot ploughshares of battle will 
come up in another host of warriors. You 
cannot settle questions of justice and truth 
by blows, carnage and hate. 

Witness the Franco-Prussian War. The 
Germans were victorious at Sedan, captured 
Paris, dethroned an emperor, won a billion 
dollar war indemnity, but the war was futile 
as a settlement of the dispute. Every 
Frenchman ground his teeth and sent his son 
into France’s standing army. France be- 
came a nation of bristling bayonets, and has 
been an armed castle for thirty years. 
Germany had to take her war indemnity of 
a billion dollars, fortify Strasburg and Metz, 
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put a million soldiers into her standing 
army, and it has cost her two billions of dol- 
lars in the last forty years to keep the one 
billion she had from France. Meanwhile 
the children and youth of two nations have 
been degraded to hatred of their brothers, 
while the war spirit defiles and destroys the 
soul. Hatred is a rust on the sword ; hatred ~ 
is the mildew that blights; hatred is a dis- 
ease that consumes. Love redeems, forgive- 
ness exalts, pity refines, social sympathy and 
brotherhood nourish manhood. The indirect 
moral damages wrought by the war spirit 
represent the most grievous injuries to civili- 
zation. Should we call the roll of each of 
the great wars of the last two hundred 
years, we would perceive that, with the 
single exception of the war for the Union, 
no war has ever settled the cause of dispute, 
but has rather spread the flame of hatred 
and put the dispute out at compound interest, 
as a curse, an awful blight and retribution 
upon the children. The working people, 
who pay the expenses of wars, have at last 
come to see the futility and the failure of 
war to settle national disputes. 

Another cause of antagonism to war is the 
recognition of financiers and business men 
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that successful war vanquishes the victor as 
well as the defeated nation. Indeed, in re- 
trospect, the folly of England’s going to war 
with her own Dutch colony would be hu- 
morous if the losses had not been so terrible. 
Think of it! England’s relation to South 
Africa was the relation of acheck-book, to 
use Dr. Walsh’s striking expression. Lon- 
don’s capital built the railways in South 
Africa, built the street-car lines, built the 
township bridges, constructed the water- 
works, erected the school ‘buildings and the 
court-houses. rom these investments, Eng- 
land drew her interest for her daily support. 
A little group of selfish Englishmen out in 
Africa organized a movement to seize certain 
rich mines, and precipitated the war. Re- 
membering her six per cent. interest, Eng- 
land forgot her capital of a hundred per cent. 
She sent out soldiers to destroy the railroads 
she had built, burned her own bridges, tore 
up her own street-car lines, and when the 
work was done wakened to wonder why she 
could not get her interest. Of all the forms 
of economic folly ever devised by stupid men, 
for a nation to first save money and invest 
it in foreign countries, and then start out and 
destroy those investments and cut off her in- 
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terest, seems the most colossal stupidity. 
Oom Paul’s tyrannies to non-Boers might 
have been less expensively ended. 

' There was a time in history when a war 
might, for the hour, enrich the victor. 
When the Roman emperor needed money, 
in the year 70 a. D., he sent Titus out ona 
looting expedition. On some pretext easily 
manufactured, the Roman regiments swept 
Palestine like a granary, and spoiled the 
whole land of its treasures, robbing every 
farmhouse and palace, and carrying off the 
treasures of the temple. When the expedi- 
tion approached Rome, the triumphal pro- 
cession included beautiful Hebrew girls and 
young men, to be sold as slaves in Rome, and 
it took the procession two days to pass by a 
given point. The Roman soldiers staggered 
along, carrying leather bottles of oil and wine, 
sacks of wheat, bundles of rugs, tapestries 
and silks, treasures of gold and silver and 
gems—it is doubtful whether any group of 
brigands and burglars ever brought home 
more plunder; for war is fundamentally 
that—a pillaging expedition. But unfortu- 
nately, when Rome had looted all her prov- 
inces, and when most of her people were 
slaves, she found that she had looted her own 
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civilization and lost her own soul. Prosper- 
ity means production. Commerce means ex- 
change of gifts. War has been the Nem- 
esis of nations. The getting that comes 
through battle means self-ruin, and the end 
is national destruction. England to-day has 
twelve billions invested in foreign countries, 
from which she draws her interest for the 
support of the mother land. For England 
to wage a war with any country in the world 
is to destroy her own investments. This is 
becoming increasingly the relation of all na- 
tions, bound together by filaments of finance 
and arteries of trade and exchange, so that 
whatever injures the market in Calcutta, 
Sydney or San Francisco is reported in Wall 
Street, London and Paris. God hath set 
this stamp of disapproval upon war: He 
makes victory a curse as truly as defeat. 
Yo | ‘He curses the one side with victory and the 
(9% (other with defeat. 

The new solidarity of commerce makes 
é _ war foolish, and compels international arbi- 
ee o tration. To-day, the steamship has done 
_ Paway with foreign nations. The cable links 
ge ~ the continents aS draws them close together. 
Fa 4 Yokohama and Liverpool are anchored just 
47 J att the Golden Gate and Sandy Hook. The 
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Associated Press has turned the whole world 
into a whispering gallery. The market in 
Wall Street begins at ten o’clock, where the 
market in London has left off at the same 
moment. Commercial brotherhood makes 
military hostility inexpedient. International 
antagonism is inimical to international finance 
and trade. By ten thousand cables and elec- 
tric threads God is binding the nations to- 
gether in weaving one warp and woof—a 
world people. Physically, Providence has 
distributed His gifts so that no nation is a 
complete nation. He gives wheat to the 
North, cotton to the South, tea and spices to 
the Kast, sugar and coffee to the tropics. 
No man is a full man, because of the distrib- 
uted intellectual gifts. God took the ideal 
man and broke him up into fragmentary 
men, so that they would have to unite their 
gifts through brotherhood to produce a civil- 
ization, just as God broke up the light and 
distributed it in fragmentary stars, and then 
bound the stars together into one cosmic sys- 
tem. He gives religion to the Hebrew, law | 
to the Roman, culture to the Greek, the love 
of detail to the German, wit and beauty to | 
the Frenchman, colonization to the English- 
man, practical invention to the American, | 
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mental alertness to the Japanese, patience to 
the Chinese, endurance to the Russian. The 
zones have to exchange gifts. Insects flit 
from flower to flower, and make harvests 
possible. Steamships are commercial devices 
of God for fertilizing nations into flowers and 
fruit, carrying honey from one civic cup to 
another civic bloom. ‘The world is the Fa- 
ther’s house, and all men are brothers. The 
children must not pelt each other with stones 
nor loot the beautiful palace. Christ came, 
saying, “ Blessed are the peacemakers, who 
find a smoking heap and turn it into a city.” 
The spirit of war is the spirit of the devil, 
saying, “ Behold yonder jewelled city, with 
its happy homes and arts and commerce. 
Let us turn that city into a heap and a deso- 
lation.” 

The anger and rising indignation of work- 
ing men at war taxes has startled statesmen 
and officers into plans for international arbi- 
tration. Every war waste and penalty falls 
upon the shoulders of the working men. 
The hope of arbitration is very largely with 
the leaders of the Trades Union movement 
and the working men’s associations. Every 
rafter in the treasury of the Capitol rests upon 
walls, but the walls rest on the solid earth. 
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When any chancellor of the exchequer brings 
in a war bill the tax rests upon the back of 
the working man. If aristocrats paid the 
bill, if emperors and kings shot each other, 
the case would be different. The working 
men of Germany have discovered that their 
natural allies are the working men of France 
and of England, just as the aristocrats of 
Germany are the natural allies of the aristo- 
crats of England and Russia. If the working 
men in the labour unions and working men’s 
associations should clasp hands, they would 
reach around the globe twenty times ; but 
_ the shrouds stained with the blood of their 
war-slain brothers, fastened together, would 
eighty times enswathe the planet in bloody 
burial robes. The hope of civilization to-day 
is in the rising tide of indignation on the part 
of noble working men who are beginning to 
rebel at the war taxes, and have decided that 
they will not stand up to shoot down their 
fellow trades unionists or be shot down in 
utterly useless wars. Merchants no longer 
settle disputes by the duel. Neighbours in 
the street consider the pistol a crude solution 
of questions of personal honour. Why should 
two nations believe in a duel ? 

Society to-day settles its disputes through 
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the court, and thus secures justice between 

the disputants, just as Canada and the United 

States submitted their dispute about the 
Newfoundland fisheries to the Court of Arbi- 

» jtration at The Hague. The time has come 

ha for international arbitration, and an inter- 

Mn i _g national police-navy to see to it that any 
Aa f, al) nation that refuses to obey the decree of the 
tA J International Court must feel the hand of an 
»'» ©” | international policeman. After that, disarma- 
- y | ment, the end of the war tax on the working 
iy © | people, the release of the standing armies and 
sf v. the truce of God are possible. Every business 
py yi man ought to put the words “Stand for 


ie/ International Arbitration ” on his letter-head. 
Y* » 4, Every working man ought to becomea voice 
es ye y against a Parliament and a Congress taxing 


ia Ru y/the working classes for ironclads. Even ques- 
yt if tions of national honour can be better settled 
Pp LY by an International Court of Arbitration than 


5! dy : by dreadnoughts. The palace car makes the 
a ox cart and the machine gun contemptible. 
: The editor’s desk, the teacher’s platform, the 


prophet’s pulpit and the nation’s ballot box 

have superseded powder and shot. Let the 

ballot take the place of the bullet. Progress 

no longer rides on a powder cart. Commerce 

has made the world one. Because we have 
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A DAY IN JUNE: THE GOSPEL OF 
THE SUMMER 


N the dawn of history there was but one 
Bible—the Book of Nature. The reader 
of those early days lived hundreds of years 
before the Book of the Law, the Book of the 
Prophets, or the Book of the Gospel. In his 
hour of doubt and need, he opened his eyes 
and looked downward, and lo, there were 
footprints that seemed divine, lying upon the 
rocks. Then he looked upward, and lo, the 
scroll of blue was a page written all over 
with pencils of light. Then he turned his 
eyes inward, and he found the word of God 
written on the fleshly tablets of the mind and 
heart. Soon his Mount Sinai was manifest 
through the pains and penalties of an out- 
raged nerve and brain and digestion. His 
evangel of hope was in the way kind Nature 
healed the cut in the hand, and the wound in 
the body, leaving only scars. 
Never has God left Himself without wit- 
ness. From the beginning the heavens 
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declared His glory, and the earth showed 
forth His handiwork; the mornings have 
always broken into speech, and the silence 
of the nights has always been eloquent, 
rehearsing evermore God’s wisdom, His 
power, and His goodness. But since that 
far-off time God hath added to nature the 
Book of Revelation, the Book of History, 
and the Memorabilia of Christ. Without 
closing these later Bibles, we may do well to 
reopen the first Bible, and on this summer 
morning linger eagerly over the pages that 
the early scholar read with such loving in- 
terest. At best, none of us can be here long, 
though we would fain behold the solemn 
pageantry of the seasons for a thousand 
summers and winters to come. To-day, the 
scene is so beautiful that the earth seems a 
golden ball floating in a sea of amethyst and 
silver. Summer has come, with verdure 
clad. All things are steeped in loveliness. 
The very sand-drifts have awakened to bloom 
and beauty. Every bare bough has put on 
comeliness, and wears radiant garments. It 
is a day of God. The sky holds God, the 
sea hath His presence, the fields wave in 
beauty, and all things have risen up to 
acclaim Him God, the Lord and Master. In 
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this mood let us ask of the earth that it may 
teach us the law of nature, and the gospel of 
the external world. 

On this morning robed in beauty, let us 
remember that it is the angle of earth to sun 
that makes winter, or brings the summer 
with its bounty. Striking, indeed, is the con- 
trast between the snow-drift of January and 
these fruits of the summer. The diameter of 
the universe seems to stand between the 
snowflake and the snowflower. But three 
short months ago, and snow fell in a white 
darkness, stopping our trains, laying an 
embargo upon great ocean ships, while winter 
shut all the people in. Now, behold the land 
is aflame with loveliness from Maine to 
Oregon! Whence cometh this miracle? 
Where are the hidings of the summer’s 
power? Perhaps in January the sun _ be- 
came unfriendly. Perhaps, then, the sun 
retreated, and gave our earth over to the 
might of the North Wind, while now some 
atonement hath been made, and in forgiving 
mood the sun hath once more drawn near to 
bless. No! A thousand timesno! Indeed, 
we were much nearer the sun on the 21st of 
December than we will be on the 21st of 
June. Why, then, did not summer come on 
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that December day, when our earth was 
nearest to the lord of summer? Plainly it 
was because our earth took the wrong angle 
towards the sun. We turned our faces away, 
and the sunbeam glanced into the air, and 
left but little warmth. Suppose you take a 
sun-glass in hand, and hold it over this 
leather book. If the sunbeam foealize at 
one point, striking a slanting surface, it is 
powerless to burn, or even warm, this leather 
cover. Now, turn the book’s face directly 
towards the sunbeam, and the ray will con- 
centrate, and its warmth accumulate, and 
pile up, until it burns a hole through this 
leather book. It is because the angle is 
right. 

Have you never noticed what a difference 
the angle of the sun makes in the winter 
time? The houses that look northward 
have steps covered with ice, and hold much 
peril in winter; yet just across the street 
are houses with the southern exposure where 
the steps are dry, the windows warm, the 
path is smooth and pleasant. Standing on 
the northward steps one looks across the 
street to the sunny side, and wonders that less 
than sixty feet lie between cold and gloom 
and ice, and steps of warmth and safety. 
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Many individuals live on the wrong side of the 
street. Disagreeable folk, peevish and cross 
people, pessimists and cynics should move 
across to the sunny side. Last January our 
earth grew fretful and turned its face away 
from the god of summer ; therefore the snow- 
drifts, the ice morsels, the blizzards from the 
- north. And now that the earth has grown 
wiser and turned her face back unto the god 
of summer, lo, beauty and fruit lie on every 
hand, and soon the vineyards and orchards 
will wave with ripeness, and the song of the 
harvester will be heard in the land, and 
blessed with abundance the people will go 
joyfully to the Thanksgiving Day. 

We cannot forget that the sun is always 
the same. Last December the sun wanted 
to give summer, but the earth would not 
have it and turned away its face. No cloud 
ever rose from thesun. All clouds are earth- 
born. No trouble ever came from God ; it is 
born of man’s ignorance and sin. Are you 
disturbed to-day, and anxious? Are you 
restless and fretful and discontented ? Are 
you hopeless about your future and rebel- 
lious against your present ? Are you journey- 
ing forward under clouded days or living 
midst the “ winter of discontent”? Suppose 
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you turn your face, not away from God, but 
back towards the heavenly Father. Suppose 
you move over to the sunny side of the street. 
What if you should put away all anxious 
thoughts and burning plans, and in quiet- 
ness and confidence remember that your 
Father knoweth your need, and careth for 
you? For we must remember that every } 
man makes his own world, and produces his 
summer of happiness and influence, or his 
winter of gloom and discontent. 

Consider the swiftness with which the 
wonderful spectacle in Prospect Park was 
prepared. It stirs the note of wonder that 
so few days and nights should stand between 
naked boughs and full beauty. But yester- 
day, and our park, that seems the queen over 
all earth’s gardens, was as gaunt and bare as 
if bleak December was on the horizon. Then, 
silently, the warmth of life stole into the 
soil. Spring waved her wonder-working 
wand. A secret voice went forth, bidding 
every root awaken, bidding every seed come 
forth from its slumber, commanding every 
bough to bloom and every branch to take 
on bird song. It is as if King Cophetua had 
entered the scene, and made the beggar girl 
take on the garments of a queen, with crowns 
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that sparkle with gems and jewels. Yet, 
when analyzed, the miracle was more seeming 
than real. Suddenness there was not. All 
last summer Mother Nature was weaving 
these garments, and making them ready for 
their unrolling. 

You have seen the little Japanese surprises 
for children, where a tiny match is thrown 
on the water and the glue melts and sud- 
denly there unfolds a pansy and the jasmine. 
You have seen the Chinese stick, as large as 
a lead pencil. Outwardly it looks solid; in 
reality it is hollow; you pull the string, lo! 
there comes forth a fan, brilliant with all 
the hues of the rainbow and covered with 
flowers and faces. And not otherwise 
Mother Nature last summer prepared these 
revelations of what seems a sudden miracle. 
Under the microscope the tiny bud on the 
branch is found to be the full flower and 
leaf folded into small space. The little in- 
fant bud is there. Last August Mother 
Nature wove the robes of soft raiment for 
her dear child, then wrapped about it a 
stronger robe; then over all spread the 
thick, outer garb, oiled and impervious to 
snow and rain. And having tucked the 
little babe in its cradle, the gentle mother 
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bade all the autumn and winter winds rock 
her child, that it might sleep through the 
long night of winter. Then when the April 
morning dawned, she stooped above the 
cradle and with tender fingers drew aside 
the coverlet and kissed the little bud into 
consciousness, and lo! her rich red lips 
turned the flower’s cheek to pink and rose, 
as it wakened into life and beauty. The 
swiftness of the creation was seeming, the 
real miracle was wrought last summer. 

Oh, all ye young hearts, remember that 
great revelations must be prepared for. Sud- 
den miracles there will not be in your career. 
A thousand days of study lie back of the 
poet’s vision, thé surgeon's skill, the orator’s 
enchantment. A thousand sleepless nights 
lie back of the inventor’s tool, the states- 
man’s law, the reformer’s victory. Months 
of toil in the field lie back of the shock and 
sheaf. You must.éarn your wisdom, conquer 

YR ° : 

your successes, buy your friendships and pre- 
pare for your exhibitions. In the silence 
and secrecy of your own life grow your vir- 
tues, compact your character, and solidify 
your manhood. Recognition may be sud- 
den, but the thing recognized is slowly 
achieyed. The summer of good fortune 
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simply reveals what has been going on in 
the soul’s secret chamber, where God and 
man together work out the miracle of growth 
and character. For it is God that worketh 
in man to will and to do His good pleasure. 
The poor women in the tenements of the 
Whitechapel road in London had a contest, 
and the flowers that took the prizes were 
grown in pots that hung out in the alleys of 
the worst section in London; all the roses 
and the jonquils were victorious over soot 
and grime. Heaven is an exhibition where 
souls will receive recognition and reward for 
their victories, while flowers of faith, prayer 
and hope bloom here, resplendent, amid 
unfriendly conditions. For Time’s sweetest 
flowers are rooted in earth, even while they 
borrow their bloom from heaven. 

Man’s love for his earth is explained by 
the fact that it is his schoolhouse, his work- 
shop, his college. Whatever a man has he 
receives at the hand of Mother Nature. In 
the far-off morning of history man entered 
the earthly scene, but he was not unattended 
in his pilgrimage. Mother Nature drew 
near, and, like a dear friend, taught her 
little child. He tired of the bitter plum, 
and Nature showed him how to get asweeter 
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fruit. The stream was chill, and in his need 
Nature whispered, “Touch this log and it 
shall become a boat.” When strength failed, 
Nature lent him the horse for man’s loins 
and limbs. When the hand was cut, Nature 
offered balms and oils for his wounds. A 
thousand times she drew near with a gift, 
whispering, ‘“ Why lift the oar when here 
are winds for the sails? Why shiver in the 
storm when there is fire for your cold? 
Why burn with fever when here is medicine 
that will cool the flame? Why exhaust the 
strength when here is the lightning to run 
on thine errands? Why be ignorant about 
the heavens when here is a golden reed with 
which to measure the starry spaces ?” 
Nature gave man his language and his 
literature, also. She drew near to the poet 
Gray, in “the breezy call of incense-breath- 
ing morn,” with images for the child. She 
made the old yew tree to bend its branches 
above the grave, as an emblem of old age. 
She loaned her rose-tinted clouds to Words- 
worth, with an image of the baby soul, trail- 
ing clouds of glory. She bade the sun linger 
in the clouds as a symbol of the soul’s influ- 
ence lingering after death, for the encour- 
agement of Keats. At length all the things 
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true and beautiful in land and sea and sky 
came trooping in to serve as emblems and 
symbols of life and love and joy and death 
and the immortal hope. And when Nature 
had fed man, clothed man and educated man, 
she went on to offer him pigments for his 
arts, facts for his sciences, summers and 
winters for his pleasures, the glory of moun- 
tein, vale and river for his travel, ever fold- 
ing her child closer to the heart. 

When an English scholar was about to die 
he went through his library, fondling each 
loved book and whispering farewell to the 
dear friend. So at the thought of leaving 
this earthly scene, these glorious summers, 
these sacred winters, the thought of closing 
one’s eyes on “the morn with russet mantle 
clad,” the thought of never beholding again 
the rising sun, the white clouds, the cloud- 
capped towers, the majestic palaces, the pro- 
cession of the seasons—little wonder the eye 
grows dim, and the cheek blanches. At the 
thought of going away from the great world 
house, where our fathers lived and wrought 
and achieved and died, one thing alone 
makes the prospect endurable, that if “we 
know not where His islands lift their fronded 
palms in air,’ we know “we cannot drift 
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beyond His love and care,” and that soon or 
late we shall find our way through death’s | 
thick night and storm into the soul’s summer 
land where no winter’s ice and snow stand 
between the perfect summers, where the 
purple clusters of God are always ripe, and 
where the tree of life has leaves that never 
fade. 

The beauty of this summer morning tells 
us that, for the external world, the paths 
that lead to peace are paths of law. In 
Prospect Park there is no vegetable strife, 
no war between the roses, no feuds between 
the tulips and the crocuses, no bitter class 
hatred between the little shrubs and the big 
trees. The men and women who walk 
through the park—oh, they curse, and fret, 
and tell lies, and throw stones and have 
bitter arguments, and sit down in peace at a 
picnic supper, and go away in hate before 
the meal is half done! The modest little 
violets in Prospect Park are very contented 
and happy. It is only men and women, 
made in the image of God, that act like 
devils standing at the mouth of hell. Whence 
cometh this orderly summer? From a law- 
obeying world. Why did spring arrive on 
the stroke of the clock, never a moment late ? 
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Because the great world timepiece never 
breaks a law or slips a cog. Why are there 
no collisions between the planets ? Because 
there are no runaway worlds, no truant 
planets, no prodigal stars. It is man who 
goes rioting through space, it is man who 
seeks endless collisions. It is man who casts 
off restraints and becomes rebellious, thus 
bringing havoc upon himself and others. 
Strawberries are never disobedient ; every 
little vine works true, mixing the strawberry 
flavour by its own formula. The cherry is 
always obedient to its law, and therefore its 
exquisite savour. No apple tree ever grows 
angry and decides to make a Jonathan apple 
taste likea pumpkin! But so disobedient are 
men that if their thoughts and lives should 
repeat themselves in their vegetable sem- 
blance, what a scene we would have! What 
if your bitterness should suddenly burst into 
thorns and thickets and thistles! What if 
your foulness was exhibited as a mass of soot 
where there should be an ear of golden corn! 
What if you could behold your wicked 
thoughts like caterpillars’ webs on an apple 
bough, thick with crawling hideousness! 
What if all your corroding selfishness were 
seen as moles cutting at the roots of the tree 
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of life! What if every slimy evasion of the 
law of honour was seen as a worm, going to 
the heart of the rose and the core of the 
tree! Oh, tear up by the roots the weeds of 
hate, discontent, envy, covetousness! Plant 
the roses and lilies of love and faith and 
truth. Let your soul become a garden of 
God, a paradise where man and his Maker 
may keep tryst together under the trees in 
the cool of life’s day. 

An old Greek legend explains the passing 
of the winter and the return of summer. It 
seems that there was a quarrel between the 
gods who ruled over the seasons ; when the 
conflict was over the god of summer was 
carried off into captivity, and locked up in a 
cavern of ice, midst Arctic darkness. But 
one there was who planned redemption. 
Braving all terrors, he made his way into 
the winter’s storm, across the snow and the 
ice, ever fighting against the north wind, 
until he won a victory, in that the king of 
darkness and winter consented to release the 
god of summer, providing he would return 
for a few brief weeks once each year. On 
his return the trees that had stripped them- 
selves of beauty because of their sorrow over 
the loss of summer, the earth that had robed 
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herself in garments as white as death, be- 
cause of her widowhood, awaked to joy 
again. And when the lord of harvests stood 
once more in the land, every flower and shrub, 
every leaf and tree waved its welcome and 
every field shed its sheaves at the feet of 
the god of summer. But that Greek poet 
foretold a time when the god would break 
‘away and never again return to the caves of 
Arctic ice and night. 

It is a beautiful symbol of the coming 
golden age, when Christ’s influence shall be 
universal. Already He has travelled far from 
Bethlehem, ever moving like a summer at- 
mosphere over the world. He has blessed 
childhood, ameliorated the woes of the unfor- 
tunate, and the aged. He has softened the 
rigours of war, melted the fetters from the 
Slave, warmed the cold chill of Justice, stolen 
inhumanity from governments, put ethics 
into politics, beauty into the arts, love into 
the family, and He is infusing peace and 
good-will into universal life. His summer is 
stealing over Florence and Oxford and Edin- 
burgh. His influence advances over this 
republic, and now the morning dawns also 
to the dark islands of the sea. It is May 
time for Japan and April for China, just as 
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it is June and July for England and America. 
The winter of hate, ignorance, and supersti- 
tion is yielding to the summer time of love, 
and justice iscoming. Already the fruits are 
maturing. Liberty rejoices. Science is blos- 
soming like the rose. Poetry is doubling its 
beauty. The fruits of literature are increas- 
ing their richness. Invention is a vine, 
ripening its fruit. Abundance and prosperity 
are at hand. God is abroad in the earth, 
ripening food for the hungry. Soon the 
shout of the harvester shall be heard in all 
earth’s lands. 

And then this world shall become a para- 
dise, the gates of Eden shall swing in and 
out with peace, man shall feed on angels’ 
bread, and drink the wine and the nectar of 
the gods, and the leaves of the tree of life 
shall never fade and fall, for the soul’s 
summer and ripened fruits of the spirit are 
the goal towards which the whole creation 
moves. 
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INDEPENDENCE DAY: THE DE- 
CLINE OF IDEALISM 
(July 4th) 


HE last form of specialism in medicine 

is the expert in diagnosis. This new 
scientist gives himself to the analysis of the 
outward signs that betoken an inner disease. 
He analyzes the blood, isolates the disease 
germs and maps out the poisoned area. 
When he has spread out the causes of the 
disease, he gives the facts over to the physi- 
cian with his remedies, or to the surgeon 
with his knife and cautery. The coming of 
the diagnostician gives promise of a new era 
in the movement against disease and death. 
In a certain sense Jesus was an expert 
upon spiritual disorders. His specialty was 
the diagnosis of the causes of sin and suffer- 
ing and sorrow, but He left all the legal 
checks, the political changes and military 
instruments to rulers and officials. Of the 
little child, Jesus said, “Their angels do 
always behold the face of my Father, who is 
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in heaven,” and having identified Himself 
with each little one, He left the orphan 
asylum and the school to be developed by 
His disciples. Beholding the slave and his 
master, Jesus said, “Woe unto him who 
offends one of my little ones; it were better 
for him that a millstone were hanged around 
his neck and that he were drowned in the 
midst of the sea.” But having exposed the 
crime of degrading one’s fellows, Jesus 
left to His disciples the task of organizing 
abolition societies, and labouring for free- 
dom and enfranchisement. Beholding the 
degradation of woman, Jesus made three 
women to be of equal rank with twelve 
apostles in founding His Church. But the 
task of emancipating woman from her chattel- 
hood through legal enactments, and securing 
her rights by code and constitution was left 
to His followers. The reform of society for 
Jesus began with the reform of the soul. 
When each drop of blood is pure, the whole 
body is sound; when each individual has a 
new heart, the whole state is wise, strong and 
prosperous. 

Whatever, therefore, betokens the waxing 
of manhood, prophesies the increase of na- 
tional prosperity, while the decay of man- 
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hood is the decay of greatness. No fruit 
tree or grape-vine is injured by plucking the 
clusters when they are ripe on the outside, 
but he who touches the tap root does so at 
his peril. The commerce of Venice increased 
so long as her citizens were honest and 
sincere, but manhood and trade decayed 
together. The history of national progress 
is the history of national honour and justice, 
and the story of the decline and fall of every 
city and empire is the story of a decay- 
ing manhood, and a declining spirituality. 
Optimism is pleasant and cheering; pes- 
simism increases life’s burdens, but the vital 
thing is truth and straightforward recognition 
of the facts in the case. 

On this anniversary of the birthday of our 
nation, then, let us not exult in its great- 
ness, its wealth, its power and its advance- 
ment in all the modern arts and sciences of 
life, but candidly devote some time to a con- 
sideration of its weaknesses. In the interest 
of a clear vision and a broader outlook anda 
better life, let us consider the decay of ideal- 
ism and the momentary decline of the finer 
feelings of the American people. 

No honest man: can deny that there és a 
decline of idealism among the American peo- 
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ple. Plain living and high ‘thinking no — 
longer means what the phrase once meant to 
our fathers. There was a time in Boston 
and Concord when men like Emerson, Long- 
fellow and Whittier lived frugal lives, de- 
spised show, abhorred vulgarity and display, 
With noble disdain of Mammonism they 
lived a simple, modest life, and were content. 
“By the Vision Splendid they were on the 
way attended, and the earth and every com- 
mon sight was apparelled in celestial light.” 
Nothing could make the teacher “ forget the 
glories he had known, and that imperial pal- 
ace whence he came.” Such disdain of 
property, had Emerson that he resigned his 
church in Boston and moved to a little farm 


to poetry and sweet song. Gone are the 

great poets of yesterday. Whittier and Long-| 7 

fellow and Lowell have left no successors. }” 

These were the tallest candlesticks in our 

temple of genius, and lo, the light has gone 
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out! Deserted are the altars of literature on 
which the pure Greek flame once burned. 
Football in any one of our greatest univer- 
sities will call out forty thousand spectators, 
and Shakespeare could not get a corporal’s 
guard at the same hour—no, not even if Booth 
and Mrs. Siddons were Hamlet and Ophelia. 
True, some optimists insist that young 
men of gifts who formerly were singers are 
now working in the realm of education. But 
this can hardly be so, inasmuch as _illiter- 
acy is steadily gaining, until the most highly 
educated state in the Union, Iowa, shares 
with England the honour of two per cent. of 
its citizens who can neither read nor write ; 
some other states have fifteen per cent. of 
illiterates, while illiteracy in some European 
states, as Denmark, for example, is practi- 
cally unknown. Men are no longer writing 
great verse,—perhaps because men are no 
longer reading the great verse that has al- 
ready been written. If people are so inter- 
ested in stalled ox and sweet wines and 
equipage that they will not read the odes of 
Keats and Shelley, it would seem a waste 
for nature and God to provide new singers. 
Tt is sometimes said that people do not go 
to church because the sermons are not inter- 
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esting. It is far nearer the truth for us to 
confess that there are nct many people who ore 
have a sufficient amount of intellect or cul- 
ture to be able to follow the discussion of a 
great theme presented in a masterly way, and 
enriched by all the treasures of nature and 
history. Strait is the gate and narrow is the 
way of churchgoing, and few there be that 
can breathe the ethereal air highly refined ; 
the many prefer beer and bologna. The 
winged butterfly with the rainbow in its hues, 
sipping honey from the topmost bud, is one 
but for this one iridescent creature of the air, 
there are a hundred worms crawling in the 
muck. And Jesus said plainly that the in- 
tellectual and the spiritual life present a test 
that is very severe, and a gate that is nar- 
row, and that for every one such there were 
a hundred going in the broad way of appe- 
_ tite and passion, greed and mire. The higher 
the art, the fewer its supporters. The loft- 
ier the drama, the scantier the readers. 
Perfect art, perfect goodness, and pure ideal- 
ism are keepers of that temple where the un- 
seen God doth dwell, but that temple is sit- 
uate on the “ Heights of Difficulty,” and few 
there be that find it. Nevertheless, life is 
fed by these invisible springs from the un- 
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seen. The body is rooted in the soil of prop- 
erty, but the soul is fed by dew distilled 
from heaven. Every epic of the first class 
deals with the supernatural, from the “Iliad” 
and the “ Aineid,” to the “ Paradiso” and the 
“Paradise Lost.” These, then, are the facts : 
illiteracy among the people is spreading; 
our educated young men are neither writing 
poetry nor reading verse; the creative imagi- 
nation is nowhere manifest—in the drama, 
through great epics, or in great music ; while 
in the realm of vision and prophecy in mat- 
ters spiritual, the great teachers are few and 
those who should attend them are drawn 
aside to lower and more material affairs. 
But where there is no vision, the people 
perish. 

Our young men and women are losing the 
power to sacrifice for the finer ambitions of 
the spirit. The great motives of life are 
fame, wisdom, art, love, influence. The 
prize of each is great, but the price of per- 
fection is costly. Supremacy in any art does 
not come unasked nor influence stay unurged. 
Genius is a capacity for taking infinite pains. 
You shall not find one great leader in any 
department who has not purchased this su- 
premacy by life itself. Raphael was the 
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master in the Golden Age of painting, but 
through self-sacrificing toil Raphael burned 
himself to a cinder, and was dead at thirty- 
seven. Turner was the great master of the 
light and landscape of his era, but Turner 
lived in a garret, mixed his colours in a 
broken teacup, for years was up every morn- 
ing at break of day to walk to the seashore 
to catch the first ray of light, and lingered 
there till dark until the last lamp was gone 
out,—and his ambition slew him. So great 
a price did Turner pay for his throne that 
he left twenty thousand canvases behind him. 
Darwin spent a score of years in studying 
earthworms, to develop his theory of the 
soil and of evolution, and paid dearly for his 
discovery. Scarcely one of the great authors 
like Scott and* Thackeray, Dickens and Ste- 
venson, lived out their full days. To get 
light enough in which to work they had to 
burn the candle at both ends, and finally set 
the whole taper aflame, that by its glow 
they might shed a broader light to guide the 
lost pilgrim. 

Most of the wealth that we enjoy to-day 
comes from a man who invented the locomo- 
tive or the steamship. Poor John Fitch 
wore rags, ate the bread of tears, drank a cup 
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of sorrow, was despised in Philadelphia, ridi- 
culed in Paris, scorned in New York. But 
he organized the steamship, and when, 
through poverty, the disease developed that 
tortured him with agony, society decided to 
recognize his achievement by giving him 
enough opium each day to dull his agony, 
and especially his hunger, and Fitch had 
sense enough, despite his nervous breakdown, 
to save up the opium pills until he had 
enough with which to commit suicide, and 
thus escape from the stupid, ungrateful, 
deadly dull generation in which he lived. 
And this experience is typical of most of the 
great reformers, inventors, artists and bene- 
factors of their kind. Let it be confessed, 
therefore, that greatness is one part superior 
intellect, and the other part eager, hungry, 
consuming ambition with an infinite capacity 
for untiring toil, pursued at the expense of 
pleasure, and of life itself, until the great 
end is reached. 

But with sorrow let us confess that our 
youth seem to be losing the capacity for 
long continued exertion. Our young men 
can dilly-dally, our young women can flit 
from flower to flower, but how seldom is 
there manifest the capacity for concentra- 
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tion! Given the choice between genius with 
a weak will, and modest talent with iron in- 
dustry, and who would not choose the sec- 
ond gift? What! The twentieth century 
young man and woman ambitious? Wit- 
ness a gentleman not many yards from this 
pulpit, who offered a hundred clerks a chance 
to take over a part of his business, and of- 
fered to back them with capital when he 
withdrew. And so enamoured were they 
with their sleep in the morning, their amuse- 
ments in the evening, and their baseball Sat- 
urday afternooon, and so contented were 
they with their present salaries, that he 
could not organize a group sufficient to un- 
dertake a task that offered them rewards so 
great. The text, “ Whatsoever thy hand 
findeth to do, do it with thy might,” is not 
a popular one to-day. In the olden days 
men climbed to place by rising early and sit- 
ting up late. Now they rise up late, and 
complete it by going to bed early, until 
they win habitations for themselves, and 
have a permanent place in a most popular 
hostelry called—Obscurity. 

The decline of seriousness and the increase 
of frivolity are calculated to stir appre- 
hension and alarm. The first impression 
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that Nature makes about God’s handiwork 
is the impression of solidity and genuineness. 
There is something very solid about an oak, 
something substantial about a hickory, and 
something you can tie to ina New England 
elm. God’s mountains stay where they are 
placed, His hills endure, His stars remain un- 
shaken, His sun burns on with unwasted 
splendour. The stability and solidity of our 
earth is most comforting, amid things that 
are as fickle and frivolous as some men and 
women. Great is the power of wit! Won- 
derful the influence of humour and laughter ! 
But no sower going forth to sow can live on 
pepper and mustard, and no soldier can fight 
his campaign on laughter and air. Bread 
means hard work, and solid success means 
truth and justice. Great, serious thoughts 
make souls mighty and majestic. 

Every hero is first a thinker and then a 
doer. Cromwell lived on Jeremiah and the 
prophets, and the great thoughts were as 
wonderful as Naseby and Marston Moor. 
Carlyle, with his hungry heart, and his blaz- 
ing eyes, and his thirst for truth, soon ex- 
pressed his passionate seriousness in his 
French Revolution. The greatest poem of 
the Victorian epoch is the most serious poem, 
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Tennyson’s “In Memoriam.” The greatest 
artists, English and French alike—George 
Frederick Watts, with his “ Hope and Love 
and Life,” and “ Mammon,” and “ Death,” 
and Millet, and Israels, the Dutch painter, 
all are dealing with God and the divine in 
man, with work and love and death, and the 
immortal hope. Their greatest things were 
painted amid tears, and almost on their 
knees, just as the greatest songs have been 
written, and the greatest poems conceived in 
luminous hours, when the angels of God en- 
camped on the author’s right hand and on his 
left. 

The measure of the decline of national 
solidity is in the fact that the old orth 
American Review of sixty years ago was 
supported abundantly, while frivolous maga- 


zines starved to death. Now, the solid maga-/ 


zines, however thriving, cannot compare in 
circulation with the frivolous and frothy 
weeklies and monthlies with spicy fiction. 


Much reading of newspapers, too, has in-~ 


jured the capacity to go through a real book. 
Many men are no longer equal to a sustained 
argument. There are multitudes who can 
scarcely sit through an hour’s lecture, or ser- 
mon—great ideas -make them so sleepy. 
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The greatest intellect in the department of 
ethics and theology and philosophy in his 
day was Principal Fairbairn of Oxford. 
His mind was as clear as crystal; he could 
marshal ideas in regiments. At the foot-note 
of one of his greatest chapters, published in 
England, is the statement that he once 
preached that chapter in the chapel of one of 
New England’s greatest colleges. As his 
hearers were university men he supposed that 
he could give his entire discussion. The presi- 
dent forgot to tell Principal Fairbairn not to 
preach over twenty-five minutes, because 
there was no intellect there capable of hold- 
ing more ideas than could be received in that 
time. Although the man was representing 
England and was a scholar, aged and white, 
the juniors, and seniors about to be graduated, 
at the end of the first twenty-five minutes of 
Mr. Fairbairn’s address began to roll marbles 
on the floor, and afterwards tossed their 
hymn-books one to the other, until the 
thinker gave up in despair. The scholar had 
some of the great ideas of the world in that 
chapter, but the students had no receptacle 
in which to carry them home. Later, hav- 
ing heard of this mental incompetency that 
was strictly limited to twenty-five minutes, 
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Principal Fairbairn remembered that he had 
once given a twenty-five minute address to a 
young women’s fashionable training-school 
in a suburb of London, and returning to that 
same American university he gave the 
twenty-five minute sermonette to the entire 
comprehension of the student body. But 
going home to Oxford and speaking in Cam- 
bridge and London during all the rest of his 
life Principal Fairbairn always spoke of that 
American university as “the young ladies’ 
fitting school at so-and-so in the States.” No 
one need be surprised, therefore, that that 
institution has not written a first-class poem, 
nor a first-class novel, not a book in philoso- 
phy or science, at all commensurate with its 
endowment, or its great student body. 

We have fitting-schools for gentlemen who 
are interested in good manners, but the 
serious note of scholarship is largely gone, 
except in a comparatively few institutions. 
With the stern, rough work of building a 
world it has little todo. With big mother 
ideas, with great overmastering ideals, it is 
not concerned. Lord Bacon once said: “Tell 
me what the young men in our universities 
are thinking about and I will tell you what 
the institutions will be for the next genera- 
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tion.” That is still true of some of the col- 
leges where plain living and high thinking 
and old-fashioned culture and solid scholar- 
ship are still cherished. Too many of our 
universities stand for athletics and perspi- 
ration—a few of the poorer colleges for 
Matthew Arnold’s idea of culture and inspira- 
tion. In the old Greek days it was the poet 
they crowned with acanthus leaves. Now, 
the honour men are athletes of the football 
and baseball teams. . 

Part of the decline is due to the decay of 
interest in the reasonableness and light of the 
Greek literature and the decline of interest 
in beauty that no longer allures scholars into 
her own inaccessible heights. But to the end 
of time there will be one language that is as 
truly a thing of art for the intellect as Ra- 
phael is a master of colour, or Mozart of music, 
or Burns of lyric song. Great is the power 
of tools ; wonderful the force of wealth, with 
the comforts and conveniences that make for 
utility, but beauty is still important and cul- 
ture has a value for its own sake, and ever- 
more the scholar will remain the favourite 
child of heaven and earth—that elect one 
upon whom the great God pours forth His 
most precious gifts. 
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Not less startling is the decline of 
reverence for law and authority. Strictly 
speaking, all reverence begins with vision. 
He who understands the eternal laws of 
nature approaches them with reverence. 
Leibnitz said that nature was the hem of 
God’s garment, and the scientist approached 
a clod as if it were the ark of the covenant. 
All liberty begins with surrender to law. 
Obey the law of wind, and it fills the 
mariner’s sails; obey the law of logic, and 
the ideas become a scientific system ; obey 
the law of architecture, and the pile of books 
becomes a temple or cathedral. Character is 
the history of a life surrendered tolaw. Our 
forefathers made their little children line up 
when the representatives of the state passed 
by, and in touching the cap or dropping a 
curtsey, the little boy and girl recognized 
authority. The greatest gift a parent can 
bestow upon a child is the gift of instant and 
uncomplaining obedience. Whoever cannot 
obey must become aslave. The youth who 
disobeys the law of food or drink must go to 
the torture chamber through indigestion or 
one of ten thousand aches or pains, and then 
comes invalidism or wreckage. Nature’s 
voice is clear in this: obey and live, or dis- 
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obey and die; take your choice! Any de- 
cline of reverence for law, therefore, means 
an assault upon national greatness. All 
wealth and peace and social prosperity mean 
obedience to laws, vegetable or mineral, in- 
tellectual or political. 

Irreverence seems to have come in like a 
flood. Witness the blotting out of a court 
of justice in Virginia by lawless mountaineers. 
Witness the charge that lawyers have bribed 
Jurors in California. Witness a newspaper 
editorial condemning our governor for pardon- 
ing a man guilty of many crimes, and who, 
fresh from the penitentiary, announced that 
he would enter politics—a most appropriate 
place in these days! One or two judges 
(thank God only one or two) are setting an 
example of utter lawlessness to all children 
and youth, by laying the law of the common- 
wealth of New York on the table. They 
say they personally do not believe in it, and 
have decided to become a legislature and 
themselves repeal the law! 

Witness the investigation of one judge in 
Pennsylvania, and several in New York! 
Witness the list of thirty-one judges in the 
United States openly exposed in one of the 
greatest of our magazines. Witness one 
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murderer in Dallas, Texas, sentenced five 
times to be hanged, and each time a judge 
found to grant areopening of thecase. Wit- 
ness our own President, telling the lawyers of 
New York that the delays of justice through 
the courts have become a scandal in the eyes 
of the civilized world. Witness the state of 
Missouri, where a poor railway employee, 
mangled through a drunken fellow work- 
man, received a jury award of $7,500 for his 
legs ; the railway judges set the decision aside 
once and again, and a third time. At last 
the people rose in revolution and the state 
legislature defeated the corrupt courts by 
voting the money to the brakeman. Noman 
can wonder at the outbreak of crime, with 
15,000 murders in a single year! We need 
not be surprised that one man is assassinated 
every day in the steel towns of Pennsylvania. 
The press has familiarized the people with 
crime and our own judges of New York City 
release old criminals on suspended sentence, 
and turn them loose to prey on the commu- 
nity. Boys are taught by such deeds that 
crime is a holiday jaunt. 

Meanwhile our reputation as a race of bar- 
barians, equipped with bowie-knives and 
lead pipe, is fairly under way. People 
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in Persia may be excused for believing that 
American civilization represents a small 
clearing in a big forest, surrounded with one 
row of bombshells and another row of bowie- 
knives. The time would seem to have come 
for a return to authority, for the emphasis of 
law, and reverence for government. From 
the highest to the lowest all classes in 
American society are suffering from irrever- 
ence. 

But the decay of idealism means the decay 
of faith. God alone is great. Men and 
states shall go, but God abides. Laws are 
the expression of God’s will ; the nation that 
disobeys God soon declines and falls. The 
state and the city that refuse His will become 
a ruin and a wilderness. All the great epics 
are epics of the supernatural, and all the 
great reforms are the revivals of faith, and 
the architects of states have been the great 
prophets and the leaders. When faith in 
God goes, eloquence loses its persuasiveness, 
literature its wisdom, art its beauty, goy- 
ernment its consecration. The final decay 
of idealism would be the saddest wreck of 
our history ; but the resurgence of faith in 
God, still living in American hearts, shall yet 
be the sublimest victory in the annals of time. 
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LABOUR DAY: THE DEMOCRACY 
OF JESUS ~ 
(First Monday in September) 


E are to consider to-day how Christ’s 

life and teachings have influenced the 
common people and the free institutions they 
love. Sound conclusions begin with solid defi- 
nitions. By democracy we mean the reign 
of the people over themselves, as opposed 
to the rule of king or czar. The genius of 
democracy is all the citizens for each man, 
and each man for all the citizens. The wel- 
fare of each individual is the responsibility of 
all, and the welfare of all is the responsibility 
of each citizen. In a true democracy, the 
will of the people rules the land as the will 
of God rules the stars. 

The golden words of democracy are 
liberty, opportunity, intelligence, integrity. 
Liberty : man’s hands must be free to grasp 
the tool, the occupation, the profession for 
which he feels himself fitted. Man’s feet 
must be free to hasten along any highway of 
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truth, beauty or goodness. Fettered, he 
cannot go on. His intellect must be as free 
as the trade winds ; his thoughts unrestrained 
as the birds. Only, his freedom is not license 
to do wrong, but liberty to obey law. 

Opportunity : all highways to knowledge, 
office and honours must be open to all young 
feet. The schoolhouse must fling wide its 
door for the banker’s child, and the washer- 
woman’s, too. There must be no favourites, 
but every youth must have his chance to 
climb as high as his talent and industry per- 
mit. The equality is not the equality of 
bulk, but the equality of opportunity. An 
ounce does not equal a pound in weight, but 
an ounce must have its chance to grow toa 
pound. The savage man has an equal right 
with the scholar, to life, to the sunshine, and 
the stars, but the judgment of the peasant on 
astronomy is not equal to the judgment of 
Isaac Newton. 

Intelligence: because all citizens are kings 
in their own native right, all must be scholars 
towards social problems, economic questions, 
civic institutions, and our rulers must be 
educated. 

Integrity: in the democracy, obedience 
to the laws of God and the state is a funda- 
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mental assumption. Without good morals 
democracy cannot exist. Out of these four 
watchwords come the four forms of democ- 
racy : Educational democracy, through the 
common school, that makes all scholars; 
Political democracy, that gives every citizen 
his right to a fraction of the rule; Indus- 
trial democracy, that guarantees every citizen 
his right to earn a living, and have his 
chance ; Ecclesiastical democracy, that makes 
every man his own priest and bishop before 
God. 

Consider the democracy of Jesus, as it is 
set forth in His attitude towards work. In 
choosing His career, as a youth, He selects 
the occupation of carpenter. Conscious of 
His own genius, He deliberately turns away 
from office and honour and the leisure that 
that era lent patrician position. He made ox 
yokes, hung doors, built granaries and fash- 
ioned ploughs. On His cross He lifted unto 
God the broken hands of a toiler. When 
He came to select His cabinet, He chose 
fishermen, artisans, a tax-gatherer, and men 
of affairs. The philosophy that was back of 
this occupation was often stated by Jesus, 
“ My Father worketh hitherto, and I work.” 
Of course, all this was revolutionary. Asin 
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England, to-day, and Russia, so in Palestine, 
a gentleman was one who had leisure, lived 
by invested capital, and never worked. In 
most ‘of the capitals of Europe, when a gen- 
tleman rides home in his carriage at night, 
and the coachman stops before his house, he 
would not dare pick up the package of books 
lying in the carriage, and take it up the steps 
of his own house, lest his neighbours and 
friends see him doing a servant’s work. In 
Athens, the freemen were gentlemen, who 
were exempt from the plough, the hammer 
and saw, from buying and selling. Gentle- 
men were few, but the slaves of Athens 
were numbered by hundreds of thousands. 
In Rome, the free citizen was the drone in 
the industrial beehive. The working bee had 
no place in the social scale. The gentleman 
wakened to powder his arms, perfume his 
hair, put on a violet robe, and lounge in the 
market-place. The slave opened the furrows, 
gathered the harvests, loaded the ships, 
bought the goods and sold themagain. But 
Jesus stood for the democracy of the work- 
ing people. He rose victorious over all the 
besetments of poverty; He lived in and 
loved the world of affairs. He frequented 
the market-place where men were buying 
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and selling. He gathered all His illustra-— 
tions out of shops and streets and harvest- 
fields. He loved the stress and thunder of 
practical life. His example lent dignity to 
every tool and task. 

Beholding this carpenter’s son, Paul 
wrought as a tent-maker, James did the work 
of a fisherman, Matthew and Zacchzeus be- 
came honest tax-gatherers and assessors, who 
scorned bribes, the young farmer went sing- 
ing into the field, slaves gathered hope, 
gladiators took courage and reformed, and 
Christianity became a hive of earnest in- 
dustry. Christ’s conception of God was not 
of a God who dwells in leisure, living afar 
off from the affairs of men, but a God 
who toils tirelessly for the people, neither 
slumbering nor sleeping in His patient solici- 
tude and His anxiety to promote the welfare 
and happiness of all His children. To-day 
trade has become honourable, and manufac- 
turing a patent to nobility. Leisure is no 
longer identified with laziness. The gentle- 
man is not the parasite, who lives on what 
others produce for the social granary; the 
gentleman is one who puts much into the 
granary and takes little out. For the whole 
working world has felt the sublime impulse 
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of the democracy of Jesus, as illustrated in 
His attitude towards work and labouring 
people. 

Consider the democracy of Jesus as it is 
set forth in His attitude towards all classes 
and conditions of men. His was the enthu- 
siasm of friendship. What He loved was not 
the outer trapping, of purple or gold fringe, 
but the inner substance of soul. What ap- 
pealed to Him was the fact that every man 
was in the image of God, a miniature copy 
of His heavenly Father. He was not dis- 
turbed, therefore, by the peasant’s ignorance, 
that merely meant lack of opportunity for 
study, and needed nothing but a little time 
and teaching to replace it with all the urbani- 
ties of culture. He was not disturbed by 
poverty ; that was of to-day, and given a 
chance at good soil and seed and fruitful 
rains, the empty granary would be replaced 
by a full one. He was not much disturbed 
by men’s sins. He gave Himself freely to 
publicans and prodigals, and to the lost Mag- 
dalen, for He had come to wash those stains 
away. Untoward circumstance had sorely 
injured men, and He took account of environ- 
ment and temptation. In the January days, 
some trees in the forest are green. The 
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pines, spruces and evergreen are so, because 
God made their foliage to flourish all the 
year long. Other trees, as oaks and maples, 
are sensitive to snow, environment and frost, 
and in the chill atmosphere their leaves die. 
Jesus saw the occasional patrician scholar 
and rich man and fortunate office-holder who 
maintained prosperity the long year through, 
while others went down under the fierce 
storm of temptation and sin. But with an 
infinite kindness His heart went forth 
towards slaves and wandering boys, and im- 
bruted gladiators, and ruined soldiers, and 
His whole heart throbbed, and throbbed 
with pity, that would not let Him rest nor 
sleep. 

He stirred His disciples also towards an 
impulse of brotherhood. Let no man pass 
Mary Magdalen by, lest his own beauteous 
child be lured astray and his heart break. 
Let no prosperous citizen despise this prod- 
igal, standing in the street, lest his own boy 
leave the paths of integrity. Let no heart 
be like rock towards the blind, the lame, the 
leper, lest misfortune overtake him, and he 
fall from his throne and be thrust out of 
the perfumed, silken, melodious palace, and 
go halting along the street, to creep into 
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some dark garret. The essence of a thousand 
reforms was in Christ’s attitude towards all 
sorts and conditions of men, just as Walter 
Scott said the essence of a thousand novels 
was in one line of Robert Burns, “ Had we 
never loved sae kindly, had we never loved 
sae blindly.” And the influence of the de- 
mocracy of Jesus was constant, pervasive, 
silent but irresistible. Princes did not begin 
to go down through blows, but peasants be- 
gan to go up through the leverage of love 
and service. 

Jesus filled the chasm between Lazarus 
and Dives. Before that gulf He set the 
middle classes. Jesus brought the plebeians 
over to the side of the patricians. The strong 
learned the joy of descending from the 
throne and serving the weak. Jesus lighted 
no flame for burning the rich man’s house, 
for when the mansion is in ashes those ashes 
will not turn to cottages and happy homes. 
Jesus never looked forward to happiness for 
men; what He offered them was sacrifice 
and service. When an angel offered a youth 
love and laughter, the boy took it. But in 
three months his laughter was hollow, and 
his selfish animal love had lost its charm. 
Then he asked the angel to give him a 
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second choice, and he took position, with the 
gold that buys it. When three months had 
passed, the gold was rusted, and the honours 
were empty. He tired utterly of flattery and 
fawning. Then the angel came and offered 
him a third choice, and the youth exclaimed, 
“ Happiness is not forme! I want nothing 
for myself henceforth. I ask only that the 
poor and all others save myself may have 
position and love and laughter, since joy has 
fled from me.” So he sacrificed, and then, 
oh, wonder of wonders! The lost laughter 
came back; love walked with him, position 
was his, life overflowed with joy. This is 
the secret of Jesus. The path of sacrifice 
and service is the path that leads to peace 
and prosperity for the individual and the 
state. 

Now these ideals of Jesus were leaven, 
and began to sweeten the lump of society. 
All men were God’s children, and had the 
right to life, and must grow like the flowers. 
The sun is a great democrat, lending loveli- 
ness to the grass, lustre to the wild poppies, 
radiance to the bird’s wing ; and God cares 
for rich men and poor men, for princes and 
peasants, and sends His rain on the evil and 
on the good, and would not have the death 
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of any man. All are God’s children, and 
every child must give an account of himself 
unto God. Therefore, he must have liberty 
in his work, liberty to think and express his 
thoughts, liberty to pray and worship after 
the forms that best develop his deeper self. 
God is man’s father, and all men are brothers. 
Therefore, the unfortunate has the claim of 
weakness upon strength, just as the babe has 
a claim on its mother because she is wise 
where the babe is weak, she is strong where 
the babe is impotent, she has warmth and 
food and medicine where the babe has noth- 
ing. Wonderful the influence of these revo- 
lutionary ideas. Selfish men began to grow 
gentle. Philemon, the master, restrained his 
hand against the slave Onesimus. Strong 
men began to think about their obligations 
to little children, unwelcome, and exposed in 
the street, and they founded homes for the 
unfortunate. 

Influenced by the democracy of Jesus 
as through the ages it penetrated society, 
barons opened their castles and turned them 
into asylums for the blind and the aged ; 
banqueting halls were turned into lecture 
rooms, where youth listened to the interpre- 
tations of scholars. Gone the age when only 
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the princes and the rich men were mentioned 
in literature. Men of genius began to plead 
the cause of Oliver Twist, the orphan boy, 
and gifted women became advocates for the 
slave named Uncle Tom. Scholars refused 
invitations to rich men’s houses, to go and 
live in the tenement regions, that they might 
soften the hard lot of the poor. Under the 
influence of Jesus to-day everything that is 
best in modern society is increasingly demo- 
cratic in its workings. To-day art works for 
the people by reproducing great pictures for 
the homes of the poor. To-day tools do not 
help the rich, the rich have enough ; but the 
tools multiply books, garments, comforts for 
the poor. To-day reforms such as lessened 
cost for the public schools, better street-car 
service, cheaper food, a more beautiful city, 
are all in the interest of the people, the great 
pilgrim host that is marching through life’s 
wilderness. The one question which we ask 
of any man ambitious to be a popular leader 
is, Are you working for all the people as 
Christ served the people? At last the de- 
mocracy of Jesus is victorious. Any leader 
who betrays the cause of the people will be 
hurled from his position. One man alone 
will the common people hear and follow 
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gladly—the leader whose ideals are one with 
the democracy of Jesus. 

Consider the influence of these large and 
generous ideals of democracy upon the old 
fatalism and philosophy. To-day certain 
theological leaders, once supreme, have lost 
or are losing their influence. The old Cal- 
vinism is like an iceberg caught in a Gulf 
Stream, and is slowly dissolving in the genial 

yal? atmosphere of Christian democracy. Cal- 
vinism is nothing but czarism stated in terms 

of theology. In a monarchy you have a 

king on a throne, then a house of lords and 

awe landholders around him, then, afar 

so the plebeians, who lend contrast. Now 

. state that doctrine of political monarchy in 

b- | the terms of theology, and you have for 
| your king a Calvinistic God, for your house 

_ of lords Sad landowners your “elect,” and 

for your plebeians those who have been 

\ “foreordained to everlasting death for the 


Vr / 
Ww | praise of the free glory of His grace, the 
/ 


i, | number of these non-elect being so unalter- 
é ably fixed that it can be nena increased 
ae diminished.” As for the political mon- 


archy, Lord Salisbury, but yesterday Prime 

Minister of England, thought he could prove 

that a king and graded classes, shading down 
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towards plebeians, represented a form of logic 
that could not successfully be attacked. 
Well, in theology, there are still a few teach- 
ers who assert that Calvinism, with its grada- 
tions, from a king ona throne down towards 
the elect saints, shaded towards the plebeian 
non-elect, represents a system of logic that 
cannot be overthrown. But the true Cal- 


vinist is to-day as occasional as the skeleton,” 


of a mastodon. The type has about disap- 
peared. What has destroyed it? The dem- 
ocratic ideals of Christ and of the republic. 
Considering all these changes, and further- 
more seeing how the rights and worth of the 
people—the humblest as well as the proudest 
—are acting like leaven in all the nations of 
the earth, let us take comfort in the knowl- 
edge that the democracy of Jesus is working, 
even as His Father works, tirelessly and vic- 
toriously for the exaltation of all God’s chil- 
dren. 

In this republic there are no favourites of 
fortune. One boy named Garfield comes in 
from the canal path to the White House. 
Another boy named Daniel Webster comes 
from the granite hills of New Hampshire to 
be the first statesman of his generation. 
The poor boy and widow’s son going bare- 
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foot out of the October grass achieves a pair 
of shoes, a book, the governor’s mansion, and 
when McKinley dies leaves behind some of 
the best state papers ever written. 

The children of immigrants become gov- 
ernors and senators, and judges and rich 
merchants. In this republic there are no 
elect families, but equality of opportunity. 

_ «.» Above the door of the temple of fame these 
spe ¥ words are written, “Whosoever will may 
\ © come.” This republic emphasizes individual 
responsibility, and makes every boy the 


we \ tame of his own fortune. Living in such 


an atmosphere, men have closed the pages of 
Calvin with the words about the elect and 
the non-elect, and opened to the pages of 
Jesus Christ, that begin, ‘God so loved the 
world that whosoever will may have ever- 
lasting life.” Theology must be for all the 
people in a land where democracy includes 
all the people. Generous political institutions 
make narrow and selfish theological ideals 
seem contemptible. In a land where Abra- 
ham Lincoln is free to climb to the White 
House there can never be any non-elect who 
are forbidden to climb to God’s heaven. 
Those old views, those medizval theologies, 
those false philosophies, that have pictured 
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God as an infinite being who loved a few 
select patricians, have blighted men’s lives, 
and paralyzed their freedom of will, and 
stunted their character. In this republic, 
where all men are free to climb, where every 
poor boy can run swiftly along any highway 
towards office, or honour, or position, the 
people feel that the highway to God’s house 
of many mansions is a highway that is open 
unto all, and that even sinful feet may hasten 
home to be forgiven. Any view of God that 
is not as open as the sunshine, as full of light 
as the morning, as free as our schools, as 
open as our doors of fame, any view that 
does not stir hope in the sinner’s heart, is 
false, is a contradiction of the democracy of 
Jesus, is a slander upon the universal love of 
God, that God who carries the sinful world in 
His arms, and would not the death of any, 
but that all should come to Him and live. 

No less striking is the influence of democ- 
racy upon denominationalism and church 
unity. The democracy of Jesus has won its 
victory in the free institutions of America, 
and these free institutions are in turn influ- 
encing denominationalism. Gone the day in 
this land of big ideals, when little non- 
essentials can divide Christian men. In the 
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past some two hundred and eighty trifles be- 
came centres for organizing two hundred and 
eighty denominations. Yesterday one man 
said: Be baptized in much water, like a 
Baptist ; another man, Be baptized in a few 
drops, like the Congregationalist ; another 
man, Be baptized in no water, but rather in 
the spirit of God, like a Quaker. But yester- 
day one group said: Everything is in the 
form of government. Be ruled by a spiritual 
head and emperor, named the Pope. An- 
other, Be ruled by a spiritual house of lords, 
named bishops, like an Episcopalian. An- 
other, Be ruled by an elective body, named 
a presbytery. And another, Rule yourself, 
because you must give an account of yourself 
to God, like a Congregationalist. 

Then arose another line of cleavage. One 
group said: Everything depends on the 
minister. Let him be ordained in the line 
of the popes. And another, Let him be or- 
dained at the hands of the congregation. 
And another, Let him be ordained by the 
hands of the bishop, with apostolic succession. 
And another, God alone can ordain: unless 
God has given the man a message this morn- 
ing that burns in his bones, a thousand 
bishops on the outside cannot take the place 
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of the ordaining of God on the inside. (And 
as for the call to the ministry, I am a Quaker 
through and through.) But all these two 
hundred and eighty centres for denomina- 
tions that have to do with little differences 
in theology, in robes and vestments, and the 
amount of water in baptism, and forms of 
government, and apostolic succession, are 
rapidly becoming paltry, insignificant, con- 
temptible in the eyes of the people. 

In a land where men are building railroads 
across the continent, talking about world 
fleets and international laws, the people 
laugh at discussions of vestments, and sur- 
plices, and apostolic succession, and anything 
the people laugh at is doomed because it is 
non-essential ina better age. Only the sim- 
plicities and universals of Jesus will survive. 
There is one building that has doomed the 
denominations of the West—the high school 
building, with its educational unity. The 
people have found out that the Ten Com- 

andments are not denominational, but 
juniversal. Science is for all the people, not 
for one denomination. Weights and meas- 
ures are for all the people. The laws of 
music are true for all the people. By unify- 
ing their education the people have grown 
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wise through their high school. And in 
many of these towns the movement is now 
on to close the seven or eight little churches, 
to build the one central shuren, to have all 
who have the gift of song in one large choir, 
to have two ministers as preacher and pastor, 
of outstanding ability, for the two thousand 
people, instead of six or eight, leading small 
and discouraged, poor, discordant bands. 
The time is coming when all the people will 
march in one solid regiment to do the will of 
God, under the leadership of Christ. 

Better times arecoming. Good-will is tak- 
ing the place of hate. Even labour and cap- 
jital are becoming better friends. Peace is go- 
ing to succeed war. Wealth is becoming the 

ly almoner of universal bounty. Statesmen are 
NWA trying to right the wrongs of the oppressed. 
'y €. eo” ‘Gold shines through its service. Literature 

Pot is sharpening arrows against injustice. Elo- 
p a #, quence is redoubling its power. The galleries 
gf + are being made beautiful, and are standing 
-f We ‘ open by day and night for all the people. 

\~ Never were the libraries filled with wiser 
ee ,| books ; the press is sowing the land with the 

# 


\ good seed of wisdom and knowledge. God 

' is abroad, and like His sun, His love shines 

on the evil and the good, on the just and the 
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unjust. For centuries the democracy of 
Jesus has slowly leavened the people, but 
the time is not far off when with one accord 
every knee shall bow, and every tongue con- 
fess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of 
God the Father. 
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ENCE OF NEW FORCES 


ORE than one thousand years stood 

between Augustine’s City of God and 
the day when Martin Luther nailed the 
theses to the door of the church in Witten- 
berg. During those eleven centuries there 
were but two denominations, the Greek 
Church and the Roman Catholic Church. 
Down to the last detail the Roman Church 
was the counterpart in terms ecclesiastical 
of the Roman Empire in terms political. 
Over against the palace of the emperor 
stood the palace of the Pope. Over against 
the college of consuls stood the college of 
cardinals. Over against the proconsul, ruling 
a province, stood an archbishop ruling the 
churches of that same province, while the 
bishop of each city answered to the gov- 
ernor. From his central throne the emperor 
sent forth along the vibrating lines of poli- 
tics his lightest wish, knowing that the em- 
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peror could do no wrong. And finally the 
emperor of the church, the Pope, sent out 
along ecclesiastical lines his spiritual will, 
feeling that the Pope’s judgment was infal- 
. lible, and that he also was beyond error. 

But early in the sixteenth century came 
the Renaissance, like a beautiful summer, 
making new arts, new literatures, new poli- f 
tics, to come into being. Italy had lost the a 
Latin and Greek authors. The common * Wye 
people could not read nor write, and for| fi 
hundreds of years a black shadow had rested po a 
upon the face of the sun. When the Sara- 
cens captured Constantinople in 1451, the 
scholars fled to Florence, carrying their 
precious rolls with them. One day the 
traveller gathered a group about him, and 
read the story of the fickle Helen and the 
faithful Penelope, the story of Aineas, and 
the orations of Cicero. Suddenly, Italy 
awakened from her slumber. In March but 
a few minutes stand between the darkness 
and the rising sun; when summer comes, 
every root and seed wakens, and in the ver- 
nal atmosphere of the Renaissance painting 
awoke, sculpture sprang into being, archi- 
tecture was reborn, poetry entered upon a 
new career. 
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The circles of learning widened daily, until 
one wave touched Wittenberg and the mind 
of Martin Luther. The German Reforma- 
tion was the Renaissance of conscience, as 
the Italian Renaissance was the rebirth 
of intellectuality. Then came Calvin and 
Zwingli to awaken Switzerland, and Cran- 
mer to arouse England, and John Knox 
appealed for a new Scotland. Wherever a 
man of genius appeared, he became the cen- 
tre of a movement, crystallized into a de- 
nomination. The stronger the man the 
more wide-spread the movement, and the 
very number of the denominations argued 
the vigour of the new religious impulse. Sci- 
entists tell us that at first there were a few 
vegetable germs, but slowly these grew diverse 
and rich, until there were thousands of grasses 
and shrubs, thousands of grains and fruits, 
with fruits arctic and fruits tropic. Each 
new order of flower and fruit argued the 
richness of the soil, and the warmth of the 
atmosphere. +-This is the law of strong 
original impulse. The more widely genius 
was diffused, and the stronger the nature 
(as in the case of Zinzendorf, founding the 
Moravian Church, and Wesley the Methodist 
Church, and the Puritans the Congregational 
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Order, and the Scotchmen the Presbyterian 
Church) the more powerful the spiritual im- 
pulse with which God endowed these men. 
A world with nothing but green grasses in 
it would be a good world for herds and 
flocks, but a poor world for men. There 
must be innumerable grains and roots and 
vegetables to support men and cities. And 
so the original autocratic form of govern- 
ment in the Greek Church and the Roman 
Church began to differentiate, and we have 
one hundred and thirty different denomina- 
tional groups in this republic alone. The 
field wherein wave one hundred and thirty 
different kinds of flowers and fruits must 
represent rich soil and a propitious sky. 

.} But another law of society is the law of 
circularity, like the waxing and the waning 
of the seasons, and the ebb and the flow of 
the tides. For four hundred years society 
has been working towards individualism, the 
emancipation from fetters, until at last the 
individual stands forth without a single rope 
upon his wrists. Now comes the movement 
towards codperation on the part of free men. 
It could not be otherwise. Being inevitable, 
the movement towards church unity is also 
universal. In Scotland free men in things 
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of religion are uniting their freedom, and 
- Instead of the twelve Presbyterian churches, 
once called the “ Split P’s,” we now have the 
United Church of Scotland. Our sister 
country, Canada, is also doing pioneer work 
along this line, and is slowly preparing to 
unite the theological seminaries of the 
Congregational, Presbyterian and Baptist 
churches. In hundreds of new towns, now 
building in the Northwest, one church is ap- 
pointed to the village, and the members of 
the other two churches are expected to unite 
with that one. More striking still the move- 
ment in our republic. First came the union 
of the Presbyterian and the Cumberland 
Presbyterian Church. Now comes the plan 
for the union of the Presbyterian Church 
North and the Presbyterian Church South, 
with proposals of a similar union of the two 
Methodist Churches, long separated by Mason 
and Dixon’s line. The German and Dutch 
Churches, also, representing some ten differ- 
ent groups, will, it is believed, within the 
near future consummate their plans for unity. 

Hitherto the churches have crystallized 
about external ordinances, like the laying 
on of hands by the bishop, which is the basis 
of the historic episcopacy, or the differ- 
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ences in administration of water in baptism. 
In politics, there is the government by the 
one, autocracy—Russia ; government by the 
few, a limited monarchy—England ; govern- 
ment by the many, a representative democ- 
racy—America ; and finally a pure democracy, 
where every man is his own representative 
or his own senator, the Canton of Lucerne, 
or the ancient Athens. Translate Russia’s 
autocracy into ecclesiasticism, and you have 
the Roman Catholic Church. Translate Eng- 
land’s limited monarchy into government, 
and you have the Church of England, with 
bishops and archbishops. Translate our rep- 
resentative government into church life, and 
you have Presbyterianism with its ruling 
elders and moderators. Translate Switzer- 
land’s or Athens’ pure democracy into church 
government, and you have Congregational- 
ism, or Paul’s statement that every man 
shall give an account of himself to God— 
pure, naked independence—absolute individ- 
ual liberty, without the feather’s weight of 
power imposed by an elder or a bishop or a 
cardinal, or even another church. 

In temperament men differ. Some men, 
like Cardinal Newman, want an infallible 
church, to relieve them from responsibility by 
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determining the standard. Some men are 
naturally aristocratic, and they like class 
distinctions, both political and ecclesiastical, 
as one star differeth from another star in 
glory. The denominations divide honours. 
Each temperament must choose its own 
church government, only let every man be 
fully persuaded in his own mind. Wheat is 
divinely grown, but ploughs are of human 
invention, and some ploughs were made by 
John Calvin, and John Wesley, some by 
John Knox and Jonathan Edwards, but let 
each man be sure that his hand fits the 
handle before he begins to dig as a husband- 
man in God’s vineyard, where the fruits of 
the spirit are grown. 

All the churches are through trains to 
heaven, but some trains carry more baggage 
than others, and there is a great difference 
in the amount of gold lace worn by conduct- 
ors, and some trains are work trains and 
some are sleepers, on this celestial railroad. 

The movement towards church unity has 
been strengthened by the discussion over the 
conservation of our national resources. For 
one hundred years America has gone heed- 
lessly on, destroying the treasures committed 
to its charge. In their folly, men have 
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wasted two-thirds of all the forests and one- 
half of the coal. One-third of the gold and 
silver has gone to the slag heap. Ruined, 
too, the farms of New England, and badly 
injured the soil of the Middle West. Sud- 
denly the national conscience is awakened. 
Our generation realizes that it owes a debt to 
children as yet unborn. Men are talking 
about the conservation of the forests, of the 
coal and iron, of the soil and the water. A 
new era is opening up for our country. 
Suddenly, this movement for the saving of 
wastes has affected the churches. We have 
already noted it, as one of the effects of 
“The Democracy of Jesus,” and see the 
basis of reason for it. The ordinary village 
of three thousand people has ten churches, 
and tries to support ten buildings, with 
ten ministers and ten choirs, and ten sets 
of officers, and ten heating plants. But 
in any town of three thousand people there 
must be one thousand who are little children, 
invalids or aged persons, and at no time can 
more than one thousand go to church in the 
morning, and the second thousand is free for 
the afternoon or the evening. Now business 
men are rebelling against the dissipation of 
energy. Why not one church, with one 
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preacher, who has salary enough to buy books, 
and purchase a mental equipment through 
study and travel, with another pastor inter- 
ested in social reform and public service ? 
Why not have one splendid building which 
should be the centre of education, moral in- 
struction, music and worship on the Sabbath 
day? This would free eight men for the 
other professions, and end the expense of 
nine buildings that were unnecessary. The 
new difficulties of preaching render this 
change absolutely necessary. 

The presence of one university bred man in 
a pew makes it necessary that the preacher 
should be a university bred man, and creates 
standards new and difficult. Church unity 
would mean money enough for a building 
that would command the admiration of the 
community, while one or two ministers in a 
town of three thousand people would give a 
position that would command the self-sacri- 
fice of the brightest men in the university. 

At present, only the young man of spirit- 
ual genius, flawless physical health, and thé 
widest culture should enter the ministry. 
There is no profession to-day so exacting and 
exhausting. No man ought to enter the 
ministry to-day who can be happy outside of 
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it. If God and his fathers have called him 
to the ministry to speak, and he is miserable 
until he does it, and then God calls the con- 
gregation to hear him (which is the other 
half of the call), it is the happiest and the 
most useful of the professions, and thrice for- — 
tunate the youth who can attain thereto! In 
the interest of the saving of wastes, the busi- 
ness men in thousands of villages in this coun- 
try are moving towards a union church on 
evangelical lines. And where the ministers 
and the denominational leaders will not con- 
sent, these business men are withdrawing at- 
tendance and support, in the fixed determina- 
tion to starve out the unnecessary churches 
and compel unity. This determination is an- 
other of the hopeful signs of the times. In 
finance, in manufacturing, in railway life, in 
education, everywhere, men are getting to- 
gether in the interest of economy and effi- 
ciency, and finally for the development in 
morals and the Christian life of the commu- 
nity. 

The public schools and the high schools of 
our republic have unexpectedly created a 
sentiment in favour of Christian unity. The 
time was when it was a problem whether 
America could assimilate the millions of 
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foreigners, and produce a solid and com- 
pact nation. An English traveller and 
philosopher once said that America never 
would become a race, but would remain a 
civilization. But the public schools have be- 
come the national stomach for digesting for- 
eigners and assimilating opposing tenden- 
cies. In the centre of each little city stands 
a union high school building and a union 
public school. These buildings represent 
the climax of architecture for the com- 
munity, just as the Parthenon once repre- 
sented Greece; just as the cathedral is the 
typical building of Italy, and the university 
hall and library are the typical buildings of 
England. For five days the sons and daugh- 
ters of different denominations mingle in the 
same schoolroom, pursue the same studies 
and read the same great authors. Ethics are 
not denominational. The multiplication ta- 
ble is neither Protestant nor Catholic. The 
axioms of Euclid belong neither to the Jew 
nor to the Gentile, and the Ten Command- 
ments are universal and eternal. After years 
of study, the young people of the commu- 
nity come to graduation day, appreciating 
one another’s strength and weakness. 

When Sunday morning comes these children 
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rebel against the sudden division into little de- 
nominational camps of the very youth that 
were united in intellectual culture during the 
week. Children and young people leave the 
school to say, Why cannot we get together, 
sing together, pray together, and worship to- 
gether on Sunday? There is one God and 
Father of us all. There is one law, the law 
of love; there is one creed, the need of for- 
giveness of sin; there is one redemptive 
hope; there is one life immortal. In the 
South, where there are few Hebrews, the in- 
evitable result of the public school system is 
that the occasional and few Hebrew families 
often intermarry with Southern families and 
officer Southern churches. Others there are 
who maintain their separation and exalt 
the Hebrew religion, and are among the 
most useful and noble servants of the public 
good in their communities. When the edu- 
cation of five week-days has tended to pull 
together all the children and youth of the 
community, it becomes increasingly hard for 
the sectary to pull these friends apart on 
Sunday. The simple fact is that our children 
are growing tall so rapidly that the denomi- 
nationalist cannot keep up with them in 
building the fences of separation. The 
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higher he piles his denominational rails the 
more they make love to one another between 
the pickets of the fence—which makes 
pretty nearly an ideal condition! God is 
blessing the fields richly with sun and rain, 
and the wheat and corn have climbed so 
high that all the barriers have disappeared 
from sight. 

The tendency of modern science, also, is to 
emphasize the principle of unity. In geol- 
ogy the earth is one earth, for when you 
drain off the Atlantic Ocean, the strata in 
the Laurentian range answer exactly to the 
strata in the mountains of England. In as- 
tronomy, if one planet moves around the sun, 
all planets move around the sun. In chem- 
istry, if there are fifty-odd elements in our 
earth there are the same elements in Jupiter 
and Sirius, for the matter-stuff of all stars 
and suns came from the same central fire mist. 
In physiology, if the heart is a pump for the 
white man it is a pump for the red man and 
the black man. But in order to get the solid 
planet the countries must be united. There- 
fore God has distributed His gifts, giving 
silk to Japan and tea to China and indigo to 
India and coffee to Brazil and cotton to the 
South and wheat to the North. 
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And the same God makes us mutually de- 
pendent one upon another. London is al- 
ways within two weeks of starvation. New 
York is always dependent upon the tropics 
for sugar and coffee and rice. The Italians 
-have art, the Swiss have liberty, the Ger- 
mans have philosophy, the French, literature, 
the English have colonization and the Amer- 
icans have invention and tools and democ- 
racy. In Julius Oxsar’s day emperors sup- 
posed the way to build up Rome was to pull 
down Carthage, and later to strip Ephesus 
and finally to peel the villages of Gaul. 
But at length the time came when Rome 
wakened up to discover that having turned 
foreign cities into heaps and ruins they had 
no one with whom to trade and exchange 
goods, and Rome herself went to decay and 
desolation. Under the influence of that the- 
ory the nations robbed Athens of all her 
marbles, just as later on Turkey robbed 
Armenia of her wealth. But now society 
has learned that one country is impoverished 
when her competitor is injured. No mistake 
in economics can be greater than to suppose 
that Germany will increase as England de- 
creases. The more Canada increases the 
more she can buy from our republic. What- 
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ever injures Mexico impoverishes us. Cities 
wax together or together they wane and die. 
The solidarity of society and of civilization 
is fully established. It is the unity of all the 
twigs in a single tree that gives us fruit. It 
is the unity of many rooms and diverse that 
gives a mansion. 

It is the union of many members and or- 
ders, with separate functions, that gives the 
beauty and dignity of the human body, and 
it is the unity of all the churches with all 
the denominations and all the forms of gov- 
ernment and all the creeds, and all the or- 
dinances, that gives the ideal society and 
civilization. In every denomination, in every 
creed, in every litany, let us have harmony 
and mutual respect and love. Some men 
want sameness. Just as if you could have a 
mansion by uniting twenty kitchens! A 
mansion means a kitchen, a storeroom, halls 
for reception, parlours for hospitality, library 
for culture, sleeping rooms for restfulness, 
a gallery for pictures, quiet rooms for soli- 
tude and meditation, and uniting all the dif- 
ference through architectural harmony, you 
have a mansion instead of a hut. It is not 
so much Church Unity—except as already 
urged for conservation of strength and ef- 
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ficiency—as Christian Unity—harmony of 
spirit. 

Some people would have Christian unity 
by making every church have the same spire, 
by making every minister wear the same 
kind of a coat collar, by making all the peo- 
ple say the same prayer and sing the same 
hymn, in the same minute, in the same pos- 
ture. Viewed as a cracker factory, the 
scheme is highly successful, for each cracker 
has the same number of holes punched in it! 
Do you think that you can unify all Ameri- 
can families by having a group of men write 
a love letter that is to be read by all Romeos 
at the stroke of nine o’clock Sunday evening, 
and that there will be unity in the American 
family by all the Juliets making the responses 
to the aforementioned Romeos in the afore- 
written and mutually agreed upon epistles ? 
Some men want sameness, but what God 
wants is harmony in divergence and variety. 

Dead things can be kept the same—grains 
of sand and cemeteries. Living things always 
start away from one another—seeds, babes, 
fire mists, any movement that has God and life 
in it, and no one knows to what end it will 
grow. You always know where to find a 
thing just as soon as it is dead. But you 
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never know if life and God are in it. Who 
wants a world with nothing in it but grass ? 
Hundreds of varieties of roses of all colours 
and perfumes, hundreds of lilies, in every 
country and clime. The flowers change their 
colour and their perfume. Thousands of 
grains and fruits! It is this variety that fills 
the soul with rapture. Fortunately there are 
no botanical assemblies or councils—if there 
were, the red rose would try the white one 
for heresy! If there were, the cactus would 
certainly have expelled the inoffensive calla 
lily. If apple blossoms hurled clubs at peach 
blooms, the way some theologians fling their 
creeds, God’s gardens would be trampled 
into a desert. For the fruit of the spirit is 
love, joy, peace, forbearings and forgiving 
one another, and mutual sympathy and gen- 
erous service. 

Another influence making for Christian 
unity is the tendency to discriminate between 
the essential and the accidental, between the 
grain and the tool that is used in raising it, 
between the fruit and the knife that is used 
in pruning the boughs. All the great infidels 
are now seen in retrospect to have been in- 
fidel towards the non-essential ordinance or 

VT creed. What is Christianity ? Is it the Old 
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Testament ? Is it the wars of Joshua, or the 
acts of David? Is it the theology of Augus- 
tine, or Calvin? Is it baptism, or ordina- 
tion? As well ask whether a harvest meant 
a harrow or a pitchfork. A harvest means 
bread for man’s hunger, and Moses used one 
kind of a spade, and John Wesley used an- 
other kind of aspade. Now and then some 
men with spades have forgotten all about 
the seed and the shock and the sheaf and 
have gone around striking at one another. 
But religion is the life of God in the soul of 
man. Christianity is love, and love is the 
greatest thing in the world, and no man was 
ever infidel thereto. Christianity is joy and 
peace and goodness—and there never lived a 
man who disbelieved in joy, hated peace, and 
wanted to destroy goodness. Voltaire re- 
belled against the Inquisition, and for a time 
he seemed to identify the narrow creeds with 
Christianity,—when the two were separated 
by the poles of the universe. Try as you 
may, you cannot be infidel towards roses and 
lilies and the tree of life. Nor can you dis- 
‘pelieve in the fruits of the spirit that make 
the man Christian. And this power to do 
clear thinking has helped men to distinguish 
between the non-essentials of the creed and 
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the ordinance, and the real thing in religion, 
which is the divine life in man’s soul. 

Out of all these movements, therefore, 
God is leading forth Christian unity. All 
who love what God loves, and who hate what 
God hates, are coming together the closer— 
the nearer they draw to God and Christ. 
Disputes are dying away ; heresy trials have 
gone; Christian liberty has come; men are 
becoming generous. Your children will see 
the great union church glorious in art and 
architecture, made alluring once more to the 
common people. All the families will to- 
gether go up to the temple of God. The 
wisest teachers will plead the cause of right 
and justice and love. With one arm and one 
heart the people will assault ugliness, igno- 
rance, crime, treason and sin. The kings of 
genius will discrown themselves to serve. 
Class churches will die away because they 
cumber God’s ground. Every church will 
be a miniature world, including high and low, 
and rich and poor, and wise and untaught, 
and this will give friends to the one and a 
sphere to the other. The church will be- 
come the preacher’s force and not his field. 
Just as the tropic Gulf Stream flows north to 
destroy winter in England, and the Arctic 
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THANKSGTVINES DAY: A NATIONAL 
OBLIGATION — 


ITH this season of nature’s “ mellow ¥ 
fruitfulness ” comes our Thanksgiving — 

Day, the festival of the family. History tells 
us that this annual celebration of the fireside 
joys grew out of a moment of great peril — 
and marked deliverance therefrom. This new 
continent gave our Pilgrim Fathers but cold 
welcome, for the Mayflower entered Plym- 
outh harbour amidst a driving snow-storm. 
Wading ashore through treacherous surf 
men cleared away the drifts and erected rude 
log cabins. But exposure told heavily upon 
the pioneers, already exhausted by a voyage 
long and tempestuous. Six of the heroes 
died during December, eight in January, 
seventeen in February, thirteen in March, 
and when the last snow fell it lay like a soft 
white blanket upon the graves of half the 
immortal company. If the first summer was 
propitious, the second refused rain, while 
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rost. When the har- © 
e fields, the game de- 
What was worse, 
friendly. Because 
t n hreatened the rem- 
: e intrepid band, Governor Bradford 
ppointed a day of fasting and prayer. But 
ere the appointed day arrived the colonists 
awakened one morning to find that during 
the night a good ship from home had dropped 
anchor in the harbour, bringing letters, food 
and medicine for the sick, seeds and roots for 
a new sowing,—bringing also old friends and 
new colonists. Never was deliverance more 
dramatic! So the day appointed for fasting 
was changed to a day of feasting and thanks- 
giving. 

Since that first far-off event hundreds of 
abundant autumns have passed over our fa- 
voured land. Some Thanksgivings, indeed, 
have been unique by reason of national perils 
and striking deliverances therefrom. But 
mostly it has been the summer’s bounties 
that have gladdened us. For filling store- 
house and barn the sun has been kindly, 
the clouds have been propitious and the 
soil full of divine ardour. Each month of 
advancing summer has lent new wealth to 
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meadow and pasture, vineyard and orchard. 
Surprised with unexpected treasures, the 
industrious threshers surround the fat wheat 
stacks and must borrow from winter some 
days in which to beat out their unwonted 
harvests. In the great states where corn is 
raised, the bins and barns are early filled, 
yet many yellow shocks still wait for the 
coming of the huskers. Vineyards and or- 
chards have not been less fruitful. How rich 
the crisp apples, pears and peaches! Sweet 
juices have filled grape clusters to the point 
of bursting. Autumn has also plumped the 
nuts with their ripe kernels. How ruddy 
the wholesome roots and vegetables! Dur- 
ing some years the poor have dreaded the 
long winter—but in most years there is 
abundance for all. 

But uncounted wealth, through harvests 
and mines, through herds and flocks, repre- 
sents the least of our national blessings. 
During recent years the scope of liberty has 
been enlarged, the influence of our republic 
extended, while the whole world has been 
made to ponder the message of free institu- 
tions. If after thirty years of peace our flag 
was unfurled for war, that war was under- 
taken in the sacred name of humanity and 
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liberty. And as its results, in Cuba we are 
protecting the growth of a new nation, while 
in the Philippines we are training savages to 
civilization, and civilized infants to self-regu- 
lating manhood. Both in the gifts of nature 
and in the advancing power of Christian de- 
mocracy, we have from year to year deep 
reason for gratitude to God. Perhaps our 
psalms of praise will be the more joyful for 
an outlook upon the gains of the common 
people in happiness, wisdom and morals. 
The history of the nineteenth century gives 
promise of being one of the most fascinating 
chapters in all the story of man’s upward 
progress. Other ages have, indeed, won 
signal triumphs for society, and each epoch 
has had its unique victory. Thus the fif- 
teenth century stands for the revival of art 
and letters, the sixteenth for discovery and } 
the Reformation, the seventeenth for the rise 
of liberty, and the eighteenth for the fall of 
tyranny. But it is the glory of the century 
just passed that it stands for the rise of the 
common people. In every era kings and 
barons have enjoyed those conveniences that 
make happiness and culture possible. But 
our age is unique in that for the first time 
government, invention, art, industry and re- 
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ligion have begun to serve all the people 
rather than the patrician classes. 

Looking back to former ages, how seldom 
do we see a great leader rising from the 
serfs with their poverty, ignorance and super- 
stition. Now and then, indeed, a slave like 
Epictetus drops his fetters, or a “‘ Piers Plow- 
man” forgets that he is a serf and becomes. 
a singer. At long intervals, too, some 
Luther comes forth from a miner’s hut. But 
these sons of strength appear so infrequently 
as to seem like occasional palm trees waving 
in a wide desert. Now, fortunately, the 
millions join in the upward march. Once 
the pioneers of progress followed faint trails 
through a tangled wilderness; now, before 
the advancing multitudes these narrow paths 
have widened into broad highways of law 
and liberty, of learning and religion. Ro- 
mantic, indeed, the story of how solitudes 
have become cities, how serfs have become 
seers and peasants statesmen and jurists. 
The genius of Tennyson has lent fascination 
to the story of that young scullion who 
passed from the kitchen to King Arthur’s 
court, and one day met a princess at the 
marriage altar. But the story of boys who 
have dropped the shepherd’s crook to seize 
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the sceptre of kings and climb to the throne 
is rude and simple in comparison with the 
story of how society has left behind its huts, 
its slave markets, its torture chambers, mak- 
ing occasional its former perpetuity of cruel 
war, journeying on towards new sciences and 
industries, new arts and new liberty with new 
and purer morals. 

For the reason that progress is a relative 
term, the advance or decline of the common 
people can be determined only by comparing 
century with century and generation with 
generation. Fortunately, our scholars have 
fully portrayed for us the home life, manners 
and morals of the people of one hundred 
years ago, so that we now know what our 
' fathers did, thought, suffered and enjoyed. 
Pessimists often make much of the good old 
times of the fathers. But by way of contrast 
those were the bad old times and ours are 
the good new times. Modern interest in 
historical research has led to the publishing 
of the note-books and journals of many 
obscure individuals of one hundred years 
ago. One of the most fascinating of these 
biographies exhibits a noble youth and his 
bride, who in 1790 left the old home near 
Pittsburgh and made a new home in the 
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forests of Kentucky. In the moment when 
they bade their friends farewell and turned 
their faces towards the forest these two 
pilgrims went out armed with the wealth 
represented by one ax, one gun, and a small 
sack of garden seeds. The parents, who 
carried them the first stage of the journey, 
were little better off. Their wagon had 
wheels made by sawing off the round end of 
a log. The harness was made of ropes. 
Rivers were without bridges. Coming to 
the stream the travellers broke the ice and 
breasted the cold current. Leather was so 
dear that in the morning the youth rolled up 
his trousers and waded barefoot through 
the wet grass towards his grazing steeds. 
Stricken with fever, the only remedies were 
bitter herbs found in the forests. Building 
a house, the windows were made of paper 
rubbed with bear’s oil. The log cabin 
was heated by the fireplace, with its cold 
draughts, for the iron stove did not arrive 
until the president of Union College com- 
pleted his invention. If the householder on 
retiring neglected to cover the coals his fire 
went out, and the next morning he waded 
through the snow to borrow coals from his 
nearest neighbour. For food he had the 
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wild crab-apple of the forest and the sour 
grape that grew in the swamps, with wild 
berries and nuts, until new-planted crops 
should appear. 

But if this rude settler was not the child of 
perfection, God made him to be the child of 
progress. That Divine One who can turn a 
swirling fire mist into a habitable planet, a 
seed into a sheaf, a babe into a sage, lent 
man a desire for better tools, better arts, 
better industry, better homes. Guided by 
God, man entered the wilderness, clothed 
as a wonder-worker. He touched the bitter 
apple and it became the wine sap and the 
golden pippin. He touched the sour grape 
and it became the Concord and the Catawba. 
He touched the forked stick and it became a 
steel plough. He touched the rude sickle and 
it became a reaper. He touched the old 
wagon into an iron engine; the hollow log 
into a steel ship; the iron thread into an 
ocean cable. He touched the new cotton 
and it became calico ; the cocoon, and lo! its 
fleece became silken garment. He touched 
the sea-shell with rude strings across its 
mouth and it became a grand piano. He 
touched the rough type into great printing- 
presses, and crude ochres into colour and 
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canvas. Soon the wilderness was a garden 
and the solitude became a city. Where once 
rose the smoke of the tepees and the sound of 
the medicine-man beating his drum, there rose 
instead the noise of industry, the halls of 
science, the temples of religion. Vices became 
virtues, slaves became citizens, peasants be- 
came scholars, patriots and Christians. For 
man is the child of progress, because he is the 
child of God. If his foot rests upon the 
clod, his forehead grazes the stars. 

Consider the gains the people have made 
through the increase of wealth. During the 
past century the income of the average 
family has been quadrupled. When scholars 
tell us that our working classes were never 
so well clothed, so well housed, so well fed 
as now, much is involved for civilization. 
Now and then an individual may grow great 
despite poverty—a nation, never. All prog- 
ress for the people is based on physical 
thrift and mental wealth. If we visit the 
Hottentot or South Sea islander we see that 
as nations go towards poverty they go 
towards barbarism. When a generation is 
poor towards loom and forge, towards factory 
and ship, its knowledge shrivels, its virtues 
wane, its industries ‘perish. Take away 
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society’s upper range of wealth, and pictures 
leave the wall. Take away more wealth and 
the books leave the shelves. Take away yet 
more and schoolhouse and church depart. 
Leave man but one coat, one loaf, one room, 
and the man approaches the Savage. 
Property is the poor man’s providence. 
God ordained it as a school of industry, in- 
tegrity and morals. The youth who would 
grow strong mentally must deny his passions 
that he may have money with which to re- 
fine his mind. If wealth concentrated is 
like drifts of snow that impede travel, wealth 
diffused is like the River Nile that distributes 
alluvial treasures throughout Egypt and 
sows the land with harvests. Already our 
working people enjoy an income three times 
that of the average German family, perhaps 
the most intellectual of all the nations. Thus 
the higher life has now become possible for 
our people. Our workers in the iron and 
steel industry enjoy a daily wage double the 
income upon which Shakespeare wrote his 
dramas and Milton his poems. And this in- 
creasing prosperity is being accompanied by 
an increase in education and refinement. In 
the country thrifty farmers are releasing 
their boys from the plough and sending them 
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to the academy and college. Having freed. 
for study the children and youth of the 
toilers, Property is founding schools in which 
these youth may become wise and strong. 
Wealth is losing its selfishness. It is found- 
ing libraries and reading-rooms. It is endow- 
ing colleges and universities. It is enriching 
the gallery and museum. In his apocalypse 
the seer saw heaven with streets as of gold. 
But gold is also making earth’s streets beauti- 
ful by increasing leisure, wisdom, happiness 
and morals. 

Education and the increasing worth of the 
individual through the multiplied instruments 
of culture and refinement represent enormous 
gains for the people. What Newton’s trained 
eye was to the stars, what Hugh Miller’s 
trained reason was to the strata of rocks, the 
trained eye of the man of to-day is to moun- 
tains, landscapes, forests. Education is the 
power to behold all and enjoy all. But 
that the common people should be educated. 
is a thought new to society. If we go back 
to the era represented in the “Scarlet Let- 
ter” we shall find that but few persons in 
Boston were fortunate enough to own a 
book. One hundred years ago Henry Clay 
learned to write by filling a box with sand 
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and tracing letters with a pointed stick. 
Young Daniel Webster plucked his pen out 
of the wings of his mother’s pet goose and 
made ink out of the soot scraped from 
the fireplace. Having no maps, no charts, 
no reading-books, no lesson helps, the 
school-teachers depended upon the rod as 
the inspiration of all learning. When a 
carpenter drives a nail through a board 
he bends the end down to keep it in 
place; and John Quincy Adams tells us. 
that when he learned to spell a word the 
teacher clinched it in his memory by a whack 
over the shoulders. For a child to have the 
rough path of knowledge made smooth was 
thought to be an injury. Trumbull, the 
artist, tells us he spent three weeks upon an 
example in long division that a word of help 
from his teacher would have solved, while 
the dumb instructor lifted a rod above the 
child shivering and crying with terror. 
Unknown, one hundred years ago, were 
the modern sciences named geology, bot- 
any, electricity and sociology. The ordinary 
home included four books—the Bible, “ Pil- 
grim’s Progress,” a spelling-book and an alma- 
nac that told the farmer what the weather 
was to be a year in advance. To lose this 
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almanac was a great misfortune for the hus- 
bandman, for then he had to take the 
weather just as it came. In 1770 there 
were but forty-three newspapers published 
in this country, and these so small that the 
entire number would make up about ten 
pages of a modern morning journal. As in 
many regions postmen came but once a week, 
and asked a fee for carrying the paper, news- 
paper editors never exchanged. The edito- 
rial page was unknown. For the most part 
the columns were filled with advertisements 
for runaway slaves, or horses, and with bits 
of gossip, or with one of the long essays of Ad- 
dison or Steele. If to-day it is the exception 
for an individual in signing a promissory 
note to make his mark, in those days a man 
who could read and write was a striking 
figure. 

The increase of wisdom makes ours seem 
like another world. Knowledge now has 
become a contagion. Intelligence is so dif- 
fused that in a sense every man is his own 
teacher, doctor, lawyer, minister. The very 
complexity of modern life is making illiteracy 
impossible. Ignorance can handle a hoe. 
Ignorance can pick corn from a husk and 
cotton from a pod. But locomotives that 
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travel sixty miles an hour ask the engineer 
to go up beside Watt and master his invent- 
ive skill. Looms that enable one man in 
one year to spin cloth enough to clothe ten 
thousand men ask for informed fingers. 
Presses that print one hundred thousand 
papers in a single night demand a clear. 
intelligence. To-day we have common 
workmen who approach the wise men of 
two hundred years ago. Our public schools 
have created an enthusiasm for education 
that is pathetic. Recently a foreigner ex- 
claimed: “It is too late for me to learn. 
But my children,—they shall not be igno- 
rant!” Our working people understand that 
so long as they remain ignorant the ecclesias- 
tical despot will oppress them, the political 
despot will spoil them of their treasures, the 
industrial despot will tyrannize over them. 
To escape oppression the toiler becomes in- 
formed. Education is making the poor man’s 
muscle so powerful that despots cannot afford 
iron enough to reach around his wrist. 

The very complexities of our inventions 
and life are symbols showing us how far up- 
ward the average man has gone. New sci- 
entific or industrial discoveries are fruits 
ripened in the warm atmosphere created by 
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the common people. In our unwisdom we 
sometimes say that the great man is “a hun- 
dred years ahead of his time.” But the 
greatest man can be no farther ahead of his 
generation than the twilight is ahead of the 
day. The sun follows hard after dawn, 
and the advancing generation follows hard 
after the heroic discoverers it has sent on to 
prepare the way. To-day, for the first time 
in history, knowledge is becoming universal. 
Agitators are being succeeded by educators. 
At last the people begin to see intellect 
and ability as the real creators of wealth. 
Education is the modern Moses leading the 
people out of the wilderness into the promised 
land of happiness and plenty. 

Tools and inventions represent also an in- 
creasing happiness and comfort. Despite all 
the attacks upon machinery, an age without 
tools is an age of drudgery and degradation. 
If once men toiled sixteen hours a day, with 
a single stroke Watt’s engine cut off two 
hours in the morning for rest and two hours 
at night for reading. If the rude cabins of 
Lincoln and Clay’s era were bare of the com- 
monest conveniences, the modern home, with 
a thousand and one comforts, is the gift of 
tools. Having freed human slaves, we have 
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forged fetters for wind and wave, for steam 
and electricity. We now compel steel fin- 
gers to weave our cloth, steel knives to reap 
our harvests, steel wheels to carry our bur- 
dens, steel wires to carry our messages. 
Take away our tools, and civilization would 
go back a hundred years. Not until Febru- 
ary of 1812 did the people of Kentucky know 
that Madison was elected the previous No- 
vember. When Benjamin Franklin first took 
the coach from Philadelphia to New York 
he spent four days upon the journey. He 
tells us that as the old driver jogged along 
he spent his time knitting stockings. Two 
stage-coaches and eight horses sufficed for 
all the commerce that was carried on be- 
tween Boston and New York, and in winter 
the journey occupied a week. When our 
first foreign minister went to London he 
received word from the captain of the sail- 
ing vessel in the New York harbour to come 
aboard immediately. Hastily buying a sack 
of flour, three hams and a bag of potatoes, 
he hurried on ship to arrange with some 
sailor to cook his meals, not knowing but 
that the ship might sail any hour. Five 
weeks passed before the boat left the har- 
bour. After six weeks at sea the traveller 
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at last beheld the outlines of the coast of 
old England. 

Modern tools have ushered in a new 
earth. If we call the roll of the centuries 
we find that the eighteenth gave us the 
cotton gin, the fifteenth the printing-press, 
the fourteenth the mariner’s compass, while 
two far-off centuries invented Arabic num- 
bers and the alphabet. But the nineteenth 
alone includes among its gifts the railway, 
uniting distant cities; the steamship, unit- 
ing the distant nations ; the telegraph, unit- 
ing commercial cities; the cable, uniting 
distant continents; the telephone, uniting 
friends widely separated ; the phonograph, 
lending immortality to the voice. To these 
must be added the reaper, standing for a 
thousand and one new tools, lessening the 
labour of the farmer; the sewing-machine, 
standing for a thousand new tools, lending 
leisure and power to woman; the bicycle, 
representing means of recreation for both 
sexes. While hard upon the nineteenth 
comes the twentieth century, with the auto- 
mobile, the aeroplane and the hydroaero- 
plane already in evidence. Already machin- 
ery lends the average family the labour of 
sixty slaves. God would seem to have or- 
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dained tools to emancipate man from 
drudgery for higher spiritual life and service. 

If science has lessened labour, it has also 
lengthened and sweetened life. Very much 
is involved in the statement of experts that 
during the past generation the average life 
has increased from thirty-three to thirty-six 
years. In former eras, when the sailor or 
soldier lost his arm~in battle, the bleeding 
stump was plunged into hot pitch to stay the 
hemorrhage. Now, many amputations are 
performed without the loss of a single drop of 
blood. Lister, by the discovery of antiseptic 
surgery, did away with the germs that made 
inflammation possible. Once the very thought 
of the agonized shrieks of his patient clothed 
the knife with terror for the bravest surgeon. 
His chief danger was that the struggling 
patient would deflect the scalpel from its 
course and make him an involuntary execu- 
tioner. Now, through the anesthetic, the 
sleeper falls into a dreamless sleep, as free 
from pain as a piece of block or marble. 

In the realm of medicine, when Dr. Hall 
who married Shakespeare’s daughter fell ill, 
he tells us that he first applied to his heart a 
powerful plaster made of six ingredients, and 
another to his spine made of five. He then 
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took a draught made of seven strong herbs, 
after which he says he was “able to take 
meat, being delivered from death.” The 
celebrated Dr. Rush of Philadelphia tells of a 
physician who, finding his patient overcome 
with fainting, drew ten ounces of blood. As 
the obstinate faintness continued he drew off 
twenty ounces more, and as the stubborn 


“ symptoms refused to disappear he drew off 


another thirty. Two days later, when the 


* clergyman held the funeral services, he 


said: ‘Mysterious providence has griev- 


~ ously afflicted our community.” Even in 
/ John Adams’ time the “ shotgun” prescrip- 


tion, combining forty substances in one 
remedy, in the hope that one of the many 
might hit and slay the disease, still prevailed. 
When Washington was inaugurated every 
fifth person that witnessed the ceremony 
was horribly disfigured by smallpox, while 
now that disease is comparatively infrequent. 
If a century ago whole villages in England 
and America were swept by plagues and 
infectious fevers, now, through the discovery 
of the germ theory of disease and the princi- 
ples of sanitation, the very names of these 
plagues are almost forgotten. More than a 
score of organic troubles that once involved 
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certain death, to-day readily yield to the 
surgeon’s skill. Indeed, it may be doubted 
whether any department of science has wit- 
nessed greater triumphs than modern surgery. 
And these victories achieved in the past prom- 
ise that during the present century surgery 
and medicine may become exact sciences that 
shall discover the secret of length of days 
and the maintenance of life and happiness 
for all the people. 

When the historian has portrayed Wash- 
ington, or Adams, as sitting down to a 
breakfast of boiled corned beef and potatoes 
in a room without gas, lamps, stove, carpet, 
without coal in winter or ice in summer, 
without any of the innumerable little com- 
forts that make life worth living, he suggests 
that the home of to-day has gained immeasur- 
ably in conveniences and comforts. Never- 
theless these material gains are as nothing 
compared with the advancement in morals, 
Consider what is involved in the fact that 
most of the authors whose books have come 
down from earlier centuries have to be 
expurgated by reason of their coarseness 
and vulgarity. Even as to profanity Dean 
Ramsay writes of a sister who apologized 
for her brother, saying: “ He swears awfw’ ; 
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but nae doot swearin’ is a great set off to 
conversation.” As to drunkenness, early in 
the last century a prominent pastor in New 
England was part owner in a distillery. 
Being an extravagant liver he became in- 
volved in financial difficulties, and when he 
was unable to pay his debts his creditors 
threw him into jail. In order not to inter- 
fere with his ministerial labours we are told 
that “the limits of the jail were made to 
include the parsonage and the church, so 
that he could still go in and out before the 
people.” The condition of the poor was 
terrible. If sickness overtook some toiling 
husband or father he was exposed in the 
market-place and sold to the highest bidder. 
We read also of a prison in Connecticut in 
which debtors were confined that is described 
as surpassing in horrors the Black Hole of 
Calcutta. “This den was an old, worked- 
out copper mine. The only entrance was by 
means of a ladder down a shaft which led to 
the underground cavern. There in little 
pens of wood from thirty to one hundred 
culprits were immured, their feet made fast 
to the iron bars and their necks chained to 
beams in the roof. The darkness was in- 
tense. The caves reeked with filth; vermin 
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abounded ; water oozed from the sides of the 
cavern. In the darkness and filth the cloth- 
ing on the prisoners grew mouldy and rotted 
away.” Some of the prisoners had cropped 
ears, others were covered with scars of the 
branding iron. 

In Philadelphia in the year 1801 white 
slaves went through the streets with iron 
collars and chains about the neck, and with 
the initial of the master branded upon the 
forehead. In Delaware twenty crimes were 
punishable with hanging, and there were 
ten misdemeanours for which women were 
whipped upon the naked back. It was the 
era of the chimney sweep, when orphans 
were put out, and boys half naked began 
their labours in mines at seven years of age, 
becoming deformed by long stooping in dark 
caverns. Brutal, too, the amusements of the 
people, including bull-fighting, bear-fighting, 
dog-fighting, man-fighting. Even President 
Andrew Jackson was often seen early on 
Sunday morning hurrying not to church 
but to a cock-fight, with his two favourite 
game-cocks under his arms. Gambling was 
well-nigh universal in an age when Fox, in 
London, lost £100,000 at the gaming table. 
Colleges like Harvard and Dartmouth and 
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Princeton held lotteries for raising an endow- 
ment fund, and churches, also, were builded 
by means of these pious frauds. 

Note too the growth of peace. If war, that 
once devastated Europe and turned Poland 
and Germany and Austria into deserts has 
not entirely ceased, it has been partially civ- 
ilized. Once man went to war at the com- 
mand of an ambitious king. <A century later 
war was waged for territory. Later still, war 
was to extend commerce. When the era of 
our Revolution arrived war was against the 
injustice of rulers. As the tide rose higher, 
in 1812, war was for the liberty of the 
citizen. In our Civil War battle was waged 
for the liberty of slaves. And now an era has 
dawned when war is waged for freeing slaves 
in a foreign land. These ascending wars are 
mile-stones measuring man’s progress. 

Thus, one by one the vices and sins that, 
like huge serpents, have left their slime upon 
man’s pathway, have been slain. The mere 
statement that eight of the eleven social sins 
that Gibbon mentions as destroying Rome 
have been exterminated, poverty, intemper- 
ance and the social evil alone remaining, 
gives hope of a coming era when happiness 
and virtue will be all but universal. 
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Chiefly is thanksgiving encouraged by the 
new and increasing faith in Christianity, as 
the religion of sympathy, service and self- 
sacrifice. As never before the people feel 
that the secret of progress is the secret of 
Jesus Christ. Indeed, Christianity has been 
called “a beautiful civilization.” Setting 
forth from Bethlehem, it has journeyed across 
the continents, its breath summer, its pres- 
ence warmth, its footprints harvests. To-day 
Christianity does not stand upon the corners 
of the streets blowing a trumpet before it, 
—it is entering softly into the human heart, 
rebuking coarseness and vice, and stealing 
away sorrow andsin. That gentle One whose 
soft touch once fell upon the foreheads of 
little children, who opened wide His arms to 
shelter publican and prodigal, doth now en- 
fold in His wide sympathy a civilization and 
a world. In the old novel the author made 
the tears of the recording angel drop upon 
the sin and blot it out forever. With a 
heart full of kindness and sympathy Christ 
has entered the earthly scene, and His tears 
falling upon man’s vices are slowly dissolving 
them. Laws are becoming just, rulers hu- 
mane, music is becoming sweeter, and books 
are growing wiser ; homes are happier, and 
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the individual heart is becoming at once more 
just and more gentle. At last authors, 
publicists, reformers, leaders of society are 
entering into sympathy with Him who said, 
“Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of 
the least of these, My little ones, ye have 
done it unto Me.” 

Inventors who have assembled millions are 
learning from Christ to look to the sky, where 
clouds gather rain-treasures, only to pour 
their riches out for blessing the distant vine- 
yard and the thirsty fields. The children of 
genius who have skill for adorning a Par- 
thenon are diffusing their beauty and sprin- 
kling loveliness over all the conveniences of 
life. If once the lightning smote young 
Antigone to the ground, the modern inventor 
turns the blinding bolt into a minister of 
mercy for dumb lips and deaf ears and blind 
eyes. If kings’ palaces in the ancient cities 
were centres of vice from which the contagion 
of sin moved out in ever-widening circles, 
until the state died in sympathy with the 
poisoned heart, now, having cleansed the 
intellect and sweetened the sympathy of the 
individual, Christ asks each youth and maiden 
to hasten the work of cleansing each tenement 
and slum until every city bea centre of sweet- 
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ness and light. To-day art, industry, in- 
vention, literature, learning, government— 
all these are captives marching in Christ’s 
triumphal procession up the hill of time. 

Therefore, hasten, ye young hearts, to 
join the noble company in the same march 
with these sons of genius, these daughters of 
greatness. Remembering the old home and 
the joys of Thanksgiving Days that now have 
passed forever, open your mother’s Bible to 
passages worn by her oft-repeated reading, 
and kneeling as once your reverend father 
knelt, swear anew your fidelity to God, the 
soul’s Father, to Christ, the soul’s Redeemer 
and Saviour. Lift your hearts to the higher, 
the nobler, ideals. Become light-bearers, joy- 
producers, happiness-makers. Take no coun- 
sel of crouching fear. God’s providence is 
the Gulf Stream of history. God is, indeed, 
“in His heaven,” and “all’s right with the 
world.” 
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THE EXPANSION OF PURITANISM: 
A PLYMOUTH COMMEMORATION 


AVE the Gospel story alone, no other is 

so sacred and moving as the story of the 
birth of Puritanism. Its Bethlehem was 
Cambridge University. The Puritan move- 
ment was essentially a movement of scholars, 
whose fundamental principles were wrought 
out in libraries. John Milton, like Robert 
Browne and John Robinson, dreamed his 
dreams of an ideal commonwealth, and the 
Pilgrim Fathers translated that dream of the 
poet into terms of prose. Puritanism, like 
the Renaissance, had many manifestations. 
Working through the imagination the Renais- 
sance produced pictures and statues. In the 
practical realm the Renaissance gave us a 
new continent through Columbus, a printing- 
press through Gutenberg, gunpowder for 
offense and defense. Working in philosophy 
_ the Renaissance gave the inductive system 
of Lord Bacon, and the beginnings of 
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chemistry and astronomy. Working in 
morals, the Renaissance gave us Savonarola 
in Florence, Huss in Bohemia and Luther 
in Wittenberg. Not otherwise Puritanism 
worked itself out through different tempera- 
ments in divers forms. Puritanism moved 
Cromwell and his farmers to pull down 
castles and distribute the lands among the 
people. Puritanism stirred the jurists, who 
wiped from the statute books laws im- 
posing heavy burdens upon the poor and 
exempting the gentry. Puritanism moved 
Eliot, Pym and Hampden, and through them 
destroyed feudalism, beheaded a king, com- 
pelled the monarch to rule under law. 
Puritanism appeared in the Pilgrim Fathers. 
To obey God and follow conscience became 
the supreme end of life. Jason sailed in his 
Argo in search of a Golden Fleece ; Columbus 
sailed his Santa Maria in quest of a short 
route to India; Drake and Sidney sailed for 
gain: the Pilgrim Fathers, declining all con- 
siderations of wealth, “sought not gold, but 
God.” Therefore the proverb, that when 
Providence sought men equal to the founding 
of a republic, it sifted all England for Protes- 
tants, sifted the Protestants for the Puritans, 
sifted the Puritans for afew Independents. In 
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the poverty of their resources, the obscurity of 
their beginnings and the grandeur of their 
achievement, the story of these outcasts is the 
sublimest story in the annals of heroism. 

Analyzed, Puritanism stands for four 
fundamental principles—the sovereignty of 
God, the independence of man, reverence for 
law, loyalty to the truth. 

There are two systems of philosophy as 
well as two systems of astronomy. One 
cosmic system puts the earth in the centre 
and asks the stars and sun to move round 
this insignificant ball. This system explains 
nothing; creates more problems than it 
solves. It foretells no eclipses, it discovers 
no laws. A second cosmic system places the 
sun in the centre and makes the earth a sub- 
sidiary planet. This system explains the 
succession of the seasons, enables the as- 
tronomer to foretell eclipses, solves many 
hard problems, floods dark planets with light 
and knowledge. There is also a philosophy 
of morals that makes man the centre, makes 
pleasure his law, expediency his guiding 
principle, enthrones selfishness and ends with 
collisions, warfare and social confusion— 
whose end is misery and death. But over 
against this little mud philosophy stands 
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the sovereignty of God that enthrones a 
divine Goodness and Power, whose purpose 
is the Gulf Stream of history, who causes 
events and men to march, who gives a goal 
to history; and the splendour of this faith 
lent beauty and dignity to the men who 
dwelt in the light of its atmosphere. 

The second basic principle of Puritanism is 
the independence of man—the divine worth 
and dignity of a soul made in the image 
of God and overshadowed by this sovereign 
Father. Therefore, said Macaulay, they 
looked down on titles and all but despised 
princes and kings. For, if their names are 
not found in the registers of heralds they 
were recorded in the Book of Life. Their 
palaces were houses not made with hands; 
their diadems were crowns of glory which 
should not fade away; on the rich and the 
eloquent, on nobles and priests they looked 
down with contempt, for they esteemed them- 
selves rich in a more precious treasure and 
eloquent in a more sublime language ; noble 
by the right of an earlier creation and priests 
by the imposition of a mightier hand. 
Events which short-sighted politicians as- 
cribed to earthly causes had been ordained 
on the Puritan’s account; for his sake em- 
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pires had risen and flourished and decayed. 
Thus the Puritan was made up of two differ- 
ent men—the one all self-abasement, peni- 
tence, gratitude, passion; the other proud, 
calm, inflexible, sagacious. He prostrated 
himself in the dust before his Maker, but he 
set his foot on the neck of his king. Those 
had little reason to laugh who encountered 
them in the hall of debate or on the field of 
battle ; death had lost its terrors and pleasure 
its charms. They had their smiles and 
their tears, their raptures and their sorrows ; 
but not for the things of this world. 

Enthusiasm had made them stoic, and raised 
them above the influence of the dangers of cor- 
ruption. They went through the world like 
Sir Artegal’s iron man, Calus, with his flail, 
crushing and trampling down oppressors, 
mingling with human beings, but having 
neither part nor lot in human infirmities ; in- 
sensible to fatigue, to pleasure or pain ; not to 
be pierced by any weapon, not to be withstood 
by any barrier: such we believe to have been 
the character of the Puritans. 

See too the Puritan’s reverence forlaw. In 
his dreams, he saw the laws of God like angels 
encamped upon his right hand and upon 
his left; divine law went before the Puritan 
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to prepare his way, which law encamped on 
his rearward. To try to escape from the laws 
of God was like trying to escape from the 
all-surrounding air, while the path of law 
was the path that led to peace and prosper- 
ity. There was no place in the universe for 
a lawless man; the disobedient man seemed 
an outcast from the universe. 

To these three principles the Puritan added 
a fourth—loyalty to his convictions of truth. - 
Once the truth stood forth fully revealed, 
the duty of the moment was instant acquies- 
cence and surrender thereto. To pursue the 
truth, to find that truth, to love that truth 
eternally, to obey that truth absolutely, this 
was his highest form of happiness. Mother- 
ideas, these,—the sovereignty of God, the in- 
dependence and dignity of man, reverence 
for law, loyalty to the truth. Little wonder 
that the iron and granite of the hills reap- 
peared in these mountain-minded men ! 

If the Puritan spirit wrought destructive 
work in Old England, it wrought construct- 
ively in the New England. The task that 
confronted the Puritan in Old England was 
the overthrow of feudalism, the destruction 
of the divine right of kings, the increased 
powers of the Commons, the demolition of 
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the castles, the distribution of the lands, the 
removal of the heavy end of the yoke from 
the neck of the poor man, and the increase 
of the burdens of taxation for the rich and 
landed classes who were best able to bear 
them, and had hitherto been exempt. It is 
one thing, however, to cleanse old institu- 
tions, or rebuild an old manor house and 
castle ; it is quite another thing to lay the 
foundations of a temple that represents a 
new order of architecture. Therefore, the 
architects of this republic sought soil where 
the ground was not cluttered up with the 
débris of centuries, where on the edge of the 
forest and the sea they lifted a standard to 
which millions were destined to repair. 
Their ideal was freedom—freedom to wor- 
ship God in any church they chose; free- 
dom to educate their children in what 
seemed the best school; freedom to impose 
heavy taxes or light, and to expend the 
taxes in what they chose. All soul-barriers 
and walls and bars down. Room in which 
the soul can spread its wings, and soar like 
the eagle and sing like the lark; liberty 
under law ; liberty civil, industrial, political, 
religious. The fathers expressed that spirit 
of independence in their town meeting, and 
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finally articulated it in their Constitution. 
That political instrument was their great 
contribution to the world. Liberty had 
been a dream in the Greek states, an ideal 
in the Italian cities and the Swiss cantons, 
but the fathers harnessed the dreams, and 
subdued the unregulated forces and gave the 
visions meaning. : 
In a hundred and fifty-six years they wrote 
their Declaration of Independence, and stated 
in verbal form their inner faith; thirteen 
years later the founders completed their Con- 
stitution, which is often called “ the greatest 
political instrument ever struck off by the un- 
aided genius of man”: but the compact in the 
cabin of the Mayflower was the seed corn 
that ripened these golden sheaves named 
the Declaration and the Constitution. Now 
this seed corn has been carried into every 
corner of the earth. Witness. the new 
Japan, with its institutions borrowed from 
this republic. Witness the tribute of the 
Chinese minister to the influence of our free 
institutions upon the new plans for a con- 
stitutional government in Peking. Witness 
the rise of democracy in Turkey and Persia, 
and the new régime in Russia. Democracy 
is becoming a world-wide movement. 
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The old despotism has gone. The new 
political era has come. Wendell Phillips 
once said that Bacon had a right to lay his 
hands on the steamship, the locomotive and 
the reaper and say, “ All these are mine, I 
gave you the mother principle that shaped 
them.” And if the Pilgrim Fathers ever 
draw near the battlements of heaven, and 
behold from afar the passing of oppression 
and poverty, the fall of chains and the open- 
ing of the prison doors in Siberia and Turkey, 
‘and the journey of the children of Israel out 
of their Egypt of slavery into the promised 
land of liberty, these Pilgrim Fathers have 
a right to say, “ We were the pioneers of the 
movement, our hands blazed the path through 
the wilderness ; we digged these springs, and 
planted these fruitful vines; and the seed 
corn is ours, though the happiness be yours 
and your children’s after you.” Verily, the 
world fighteth for the fame of the righteous, 
making the Puritans immortal forevermore. 

Strictly speaking, the expansion of Puri- 
tanism began in the last quarter of the eight- 
eenth century. Once the Puritans had their 
free church to make men Christians towards 
God, the free school to make them scholars 
towards the intellect, their civil liberties ex- 
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pressed in laws, making men patriots towards 
their country—then they made plans to prop- 
agate these ideals and spread them throughout 
the world. When the student had gained 
wisdom, library and lecture hall, he must go 
forth and spread the light, and sow the land 
with wisdom. There comes a moment when 
the pent-up waters burst the dam and over- 
flow the land, just as the Nile overflows to 
give bread to the hungry multitudes in Egypt. 

The first expansion was manifest in the 
journey of the Puritans across the Alleghanies. 
A strange impulse fell upon the people to go 
forth and take the great West for the higher 
education and the Puritan ideals. Also the 
Puritan spirit was manifest in the ordinance 
of 1787, prohibiting slavery in the territory 
north of the Ohio. Some there are who 
claim that Jefferson’s statement of democracy 
and his insistence upon equality and liberty 
for all sprang from Rousseau, and the French 
encyclopedists. But Thomas Jefferson does 
not seem to have passed under the influence 
of the French school until about 1790, 
and their influence was strongest over him 
about 1800. The French philosophers denied 
God, grounding the equality of men in 
naturalism. The Cavalier was a patrician, 
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believing in classes, and holding slaves. But 
no matter whose were the lips, the message 
that spake in the Ordinance of 1787 was the 
Puritan message of the sovereignty of God 
and the brotherhood of man, the equality 
and liberty and dignity of all sons of God. 
That spirit was manifest anew in 1857, in the 
Kansas movement, when the Puritans sought 
to preémpt that state for liberty. It was the 
Puritan spirit that shotted the guns against 
slavery in 1861. It was the Puritan spirit 
that braced Lovejoy for his battle and 
martyrdom, that spake also in Faneuil Hall, 
through the lips of Wendell Phillips, just as 
it was the Puritan spirit that moved Lincoln 
in his speech at Gettysburg. In our own 
time, the most hopeful sign of the era is the 
beginning of a revival of reverence for law, 
with higher ethical standards in business, 
a cleaner path for municipal government, 
the new ideals for wealth, the rising tide 
against the old corrupt politics. Even while 
deploring our low idealism, our brighter day 
dawns. The old politicians are bewildered, 
and though for the moment they hold their 
places, no one doubts that it is only question 
of a little time when they will be dislodged 
and swept away upon the rising tide of re- 
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form. God has poured out the tides upon 
the American people and the néw patriotism 
is rising like a flood. Our factories and our 
legislative halls will yet have as their foun- 
dation stones the principles of Plymouth 
Rock. Forgetting the narrowness and the 
deficiencies of the Puritans, we are remember- 
ing their virtues, and the best qualities of the 
Puritan and the best of the Cavalier are soon 
to be united in the new American. 

From time to time the immanence of God 
is illustrated in events, while history expounds 
the truth. The Puritan epoch interprets the 
modernity and democracy of God. A brief 
contrast with other epochs will make this 
clear. The Renaissance was the reformation 
of the intellect in Italy. The Reformation 
was the renaissance of the conscience in 
Germany. The Elizabethan age of Shake- 
speare was the flowering of the reason in 
England. The political revolution in England 
was the flowering of the conscience.’ The 
Pilgrim Fathers’ founding of New Eng- 
land was the flowering and fruiting of the 
will, taught by the new intellect, refreshed 
by the newly quickened conscience, and 
supported by the presence of the overruling 
God. Upon the Puritans God poured out 
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His spirit. In that hour God alone seemed 
great. To do God’s will became the only 
thing worth while. They wanted to worship 
God and obey Him in a liberty that should 
make them as free as the birds, with prayers 
and thoughts as untrammelled as the wind. 
When the bishop said, Thou shalt pray 
only in reading this prayer, and the king 
said, Thou shalt live under these laws, and 
limitations closed around, through laws 
that they could not accept, the Pilgrim 
Fathers withdrew to Holland. They were 
led by Cambridge men of the highest culture. 
In his history of England Green tells us that 
the progress of England for the last two 
hundred and fifty years has been nothing but 
the history of these Puritans, some of whom 
remained at home and some of whom came to 
found a New England. 

The impulse that brought them was purely 
religious. On the prow of Columbus’ vessel 
stood the Spirit of Science; the unseen pilot 
on Francis Drake’s ship was the Spirit of 
Adventure; Cortez was moved by the love 
of Gold; but the spirit of Religion guided the 
destiny of the little Mayflower, that was 
freighted with issues more important to 
democracy than any other ship that ever 
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put out to sea. These Pilgrim Fathers 
claimed for themselves, in the hour they 
sailed, the command given to Abraham, 
“Get thee out from thy country unto a land 
which I shall show thee, and in thee and in 
thy children shall all the families of the earth 
be blessed.” Their watchwords were five: 
liberty, equality, opportunity, intelligence, 
and integrity. Liberty for every man to 
work out his own destiny ; equality, that men 
of every order and degree of talent, like 
shrub and vine, oak and palm, might unfold 
each his own gift and do his own work in 
God’s way ; opportunity, that all should have 
a chance to work and grow, the banker’s son 
and the widow’s boy alike bearing the image 
of God, both being free to climb as high as 
ambition, industry and talent warrant; in- 
telligence and integrity, that sound knowl- 
edge and moral worth should be known as 
the foundation of all individual excellence and 
national greatness. 

In retrospect, all men may now perceive 
that Plymouth Rock, where our Pilgrim 
Fathers landed, is the true Bethlehem of 
democracy, the cradle of liberty. Therefore, 
in the series of pictured windows which we 
dedicate to-day in Plymouth Church, we seek 
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to register the story of God’s providence. 
What God thought it worth while to do, we 
think it worth while to celebrate and remem- 
ber. Some churches limit the windows in 
their buildings to the age of the prophets 
and the apostles. No man can overestimate 
he importance of such recognition through 
ecclesiastical art and architecture. 

But the time has fully come for us to 
widen our thought. When we proposed 
these windows, setting forth the immanence 
of God, the continuance of His loving provi- 
dence, and asserting that God is pouring out 
His spirit upon all flesh, through the Puritans, 
some men called it sacrilegious. But when 
long time has passed, the storm of contro- 
versy and criticism will die out of the air. 
Men will understand that the setting forth 
of what God did for our fathers does not 
deny what God did also for the prophets and 
apostles. It rather supplements and com- 
pletes the story. Once medieval art was 
bound in grave clothes. When liberty to 
choose new subjects came, the renaissance of 
art came also. Is not God pouring out His 
spirit upon American artists? Has not the 
era of conventional angels, and conventional 
prophets, and conventional apostles fully 
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passed? Do not say that the era of romance 
and poetry is gone. It has just come. God 
poured out His spirit on Millet. Men had 
_ thought that the only sacred subjects were a 
prophet with a staff, but Millet took a peasant 
boy and girl, with their hoes. He steeped 
the clods in poetry, bathed the hoe handles 
in romance, and made them glisten like the 
sceptre of God. This old Puritan meeting- 
house will henceforth publish the story of 
the Pilgrim Fathers and the pioneers of 
modern religious liberty, and declare the 
democracy of Jesus and the universality of 
God. And when the controversy has died 
away, we hope and pray that men all over 
this land will give up the old conventional 
art, and through new windows in library and 
chapel and church the sons and daughters of 
the Republic may come to feel that the God 
who once walked with holy men in Palestine 
still walks and works with the soldiers who 
keep the state in liberty, with our surgeons 
and physicians who keep the state in health, 
with our educators who keep the state in 
wisdom and knowledge, with our publicists 
and statesmen who keep the state in law and 
ethics, with our merchants and manufacturers 
who feed and clothe the people, with our 
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poets and prophets who inspire and support 
the pilgrim host. There are no better themes 
for stained glass, in solemn aisles and glorious 
windows of libraries and galleries, than the 
themes of modern liberty, religious and 
political, where God hath made known His 
will to men. In the full confidence of a new 
era of art, in our chapels and libraries and 
churches, we assemble this day to celebrate 
the completion of these windows, setting 
forth the influence of Puritanism upon the 
people and institutions of the republic. 

The history of liberty holds no greater 
chapter than these set forth. Here in the 
first window is shown the very beginning 
of Puritanism, and its first assault upon 
feudalism and the struggle for the rights 
of the people. Charles I. was a czar; his 
rule was absolute. His government repre- 
sented the divine right of kings, that citadel 
of iniquity and cruelty. A hundred laws 
were on the statute books, punishing the 
plebeian with hanging. Thirty-two thousand 
poor men were rotting in the debtors’ dun- 
geons. A few patrician families owned 
ninety-nine one-hundredths of all the land. 
John Pym, the first man in history to be 
called “The Old Man Eloquent,” and John 
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Hampden, called the most patrician gentle- 
man of his time, carrying forward John 
Hooper’s plea, appeared before the pride- 
blinded king, arguing for the Bill of Rights. 
They became voices for the seven millions 
of poor. These heroic leaders demanded po- 
litical rights for the millions. Their plea 
was the fountainhead and spring of modern 
liberty and democracy. 

There is a window,—it represents John 
Milton’s plea for the liberty of the press. 
Milton was the scholar and flower of the 
Puritan intellect. Oft he listened to the 
sevenfold hallelujah chorus of Almighty 
God. His soul was like a star and dwelt 
apart. “He had a voice whose sound was 
like the sea, he was pure as the naked 
heavens, majestic, free. He walked like an 
archangel down life’s plain, common way. 
He taught men virtue, manners, freedom, 
power and an unconquerable mind.” He 
believed that the man of vision should have 
the right, without let or hindrance, to publish 
his views through pamphlet or book. He 
held that God had given the people plenary 
power to distinguish between truth and false- 
hood and that free discussion would sift the 
wheat from the chaff. That sublime plea of 
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John Milton created a revolution. To-day 
the press is the people’s university, the work- 
ing man’s college, and we celebrate the 
founder and father of our intellectual lib- 
erty. 

There is a window,—depicting Oliver Crom- 
well’s interview with George Fox. In his 
youth Oliver Cromwell saw an old minister, 
who would not conform, punished in the 
market-place. Archbishop Laud had this 
scholar publicly flogged, slit his nostrils, 
cropped his ears and burned his forehead 
with two letters, S. 8. (Sower of Sedition). 
That winter the archbishop exiled 300 of the 
moral teachers and stripped them of their 
goods. Others were thrown into jail, while 
some were mutilated. Their crime was that 
they refused to read the printed prayers sent 
them by Laud. They insisted upon praying 
to God through extempore prayer. In that 
hour Cromwell registered a vow that if God 
ever gave him the opportunity he would 
strike a blow against ecclesiastical narrow- 
ness and cruelty. Years later he became 
Lord Protector, and dwelt in England’s 
famous palace, Whitehall. Hearing that 
George Fox had been thrust into jail because 
he would not conform, Oliver Cromwell 
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brought the Quaker out and gave him liberty, 
asserting that that commonwealth was most 
surely established that was based upon the 
personal liberty of every citizen. Gone the 
era when men are mutilated, tortured or 
stripped of goods because they will not con- 
form! Here and now, therefore, let us 


celebrate the Puritan who stood for tolera- ~ 


tion, liberty and charity. 

There is a window,—setting forth John 
Robinson’s last prayer on the deck of the 
Speedwell. On the morning of that day the 
little Pilgrim band marched down the street, 
while John Robinson read a psalm. The 
women sang the psalm with sobs and tears. 
The men responded with a far-away look in 
the eyes; the children, not understanding, 
clung to their parents’ garments. Robinson, 
unique in his genius and author of that prov- 
erb, “More light is yet to break forth 
from His word,” offered the last prayer. 
Tradition says that he committed the Pil- 
grims unto Him “ who holds the sea in the 
hollow of His hand,” and calleth the storm 
back to His hand, as a bird returneth to its 
nest. By prayer, as a golden chain, John 
Robinson bound the Mayflower to the throne 
of God, and that chain was never broken un- 
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til they dropped anchor in the harbour of 
Plymouth. 

Here is a window,—it sets forth the sign- 
ing of the compact in the cabin of the J/ay- 
jlower. That was the first federation. It 
holds the seed corn that ripened into the 
Declaration and the Constitution. Its genius 
is each for all, and all the citizens for each ; 
the ninety millions standing for the single 
citizen, every citizen standing for the ninety 
millions. That compact held the leaven of all 
present and future constitutions. 

Another window represents the landing of 
the Pilgrim Fathers. Through John Carver, 
the first governor, it depicts political liberty ; 
through William Brewster it capitalizes re- 
ligious liberty and the importance of moral 
culture in the republic; through Priscilla, 
famed in song and story, it represents the 
family as the first of American institutions. 
Dante says that, in his vision, when the 
chariot of God’s angels passed by, it left the 
air roseate in colour, and could we have 
drawn near to that scene at Plymouth Rock 
perhaps we would have seen the angels with 
their song of peace on earth, good-will 
towards men, curving their flight near to 
that spot where yesterday Indians had their 
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tepees, and filled the air with war cries and 
stained the earth with blood. Yonder is a 
window,—where John Eliot preaches to the 
Indians. It sets forth the overflow of Puri- 
tanism, the spread of the missionary spirit, 
the democracy of genius, the universality of 
inspiration, for red men and black men and 
white men alike. Here is one window more. 
Twelve years after the landing of the Pilgrim 
Fathers they founded Harvard College. In 
the monarchy, only the royal family must be 
educated, for they are the ruling class. In 
this republic, all the citizens must become 
scholars towards the intellect as well as 
patriots towards their country, and Christians 
towards their God. It is a plea for the 
library and the chapel, an argument for the 
gallery, the college and the university. It 
asserts the democracy of God, the coming 
age when wisdom shall be universal, genius 
diffused, when all shall be scholars, patriots 
and Christians, for man’s sake and for God’s 
sake. 

In the faith, therefore, that the God of 
our Pilgrim Fathers is our God, and shall 
be the God of our children after us; in 
this old meeting-house, consecrated to de- 
mocracy, and standing for absolute inde- 
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pendency of the church; where there are no 
orders, no classes and no ranks, where we 
neither look up nor look down, but look out, 
upon all our brethren, because all are in the 
image of God ; here, where a thousand pleas 
have been made for the slave, for the poor, 
for liberty, for loyalty, for equality, oppor- 
tunity, intelligence and integrity, we are 
come to celebrate the guiding hand of God 
in our history, to swear fidelity to the great 
convictions of our fathers, and to commem- 
orate the history and influence of Puritanism 
upon the people and institutions of the Re- 
public. 
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CHRISTMAS: ITS UNIVERSAL 
INFLUENCE 


OW comes the gracious, hallowed Christ- 

mas time, dawning likea beautiful civili- 
zation over our earth. The coming event of 
the golden day flings forward not its shadow, 
but its sunshine, making the wintry air itself 
roseate and staining all the hours with rich 
colours. In his approach to a great city the 
traveller passes through suburbs, as he jour- 
neys towards a centre that is increasingly 
rich and glorious. Not otherwise the people 
are now journeying through the outskirts of 
that rich city of the heart, named Christmas, 
and soon all will reach the glowing centre, 
where dwells the angel of peace, generosity 
and good-will, On the morrow’s morrow, 
every window will be wreathed in holly and 
its red berries, and innumerable homes of the 
Republic will proclaim, through evergreen 
and mistletoe, through gifts and carols, that 
the Christmas spirit is journeying across the 
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land, to fling splendour upon every home, 
and heart, and life. 

Indeed, if a visitor from Mars should appear 
upon our earth, on Christmas Day, he would 
discover that the Golden Age had come for at 
least one day of the year. To realize that 
ideal era of universal happiness of which 
Virgil sang, and towards which the poets and 
reformers have wrought, it is only necessary 
to make the Christmas spirit begin, not on 
Christmas Eve, but weeks and months in ad- 
vance, and to make the Christmas spirit lin- 
ger, not until New Year’s Day but until 
July ; for then the warm beams of good-will 
streaming forward, and the warm beams lin- 
gering in the air, would soon meet and en- 
circle the whole year, clothing our earth for 
twelve months round with all the sweet 
blossoms of the heart. Strange, that legis- 
lators have not discovered the secret! Pass- 
ing strange, that reformers have not learned 
that without any shock of arms or revolu- 
tion, the millennium will come if Christmas 
will only last all the year through! It is 
the Christmas spirit that warms the heart 
like a winter’s fire, that binds like a golden 
chain, that inspires like the sweetest music, 
that transforms society like an advancing 
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summer. How grievous an injury would 
our earth suffer if in December it rolled for- 
ward clothed only with ice and snow, instead 
of wearing garments of holly and evergreen ! 
By reason of the world’s cares and griefs, its 
adversity and heart-breaks, Christmas is the 
greatest event that has befallen our earth, 
while the passing of Christmas would be the 
most grievous calamity in the annals of time. 
To take Christmas out of life would be to 
take the perfume out of flowers, the sweet- 
ness from all songs, the colour from the rain- 
bow, the sheaf from the summer, the soul 
from the body, God from His sky. 

This high festival day, with its gracious 
gifts and rich happiness, has done much to 
make the home the first of American institu- 
tions. Many other threads help to make up 
the silken cord that binds the youth to the 
home of his childhood, but the crimson and 
gold threads are spun of the heart on Christ- 
mas Day. All the traditions say that John 
Howard Payne wrote his “Home, Sweet 
Home” at midnight of Christmas Eve. It 
seems that the youth had gone abroad and 
was suffering from ill health and hard times 
in a foreign city. When the darkness fell on 
the night before Christmas, his little bedroom 
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became a cold cell in which he could not 
breathe, and he rushed out into the street to 
comfort himself by looking at the lighted 
windows that held so little warmth for him. 
Suddenly, a door opened, a flood of light 
leaped forth, and in the radiance there stood 
a young woman, lifting a babe, that stretched 
out its little hands with shouts of delight to 
greet the father, just come home. In that 
moment, the poet forgot the dark, the winter, 
and the sickness of heart, and an hour later, 
shivering beside his table, the youth lighted 
his candle, and though the tears fell on the 
paper within, like the rain upon the streets 
without, his heart went bounding across the 
seas, for he knew that it was Christmas Eve. 
With the inner eye he saw the old house 
nestled under the trees close to the hill, crossed 
its sacred threshold, saw again the warm smile 
of his mother, long since dead, saw the old 
Bible lying on the table, heard his revered 
father’s voice, knew that there was no place 
like home, no hour like the Christmas Eve, no 
joy that lingers like the Christmas joy, and 
no warmth like the Christmas fire. Stand- 
ing beside the instrument, the music lingers 
upon the chords after the song is sung, but 
the memory of Christ lingers much longer 
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in the soul. Did not the magician of 
Abbottsford say that “The Christmas joy 
can cheer the poor boy’s heart through half 
ayear”? The true schoolroom isa mother’s 
bosom, the best college the old home, the high 
festal day for the soul is Christmas Day. 
Dickens was right when he made old Scrooge’s 
nephew take his little son upon his knee, with 
the other children standing about, while he 
told them all that those who had had a happy 
Christmas could bid the rest of the year do 
its worst. 

Perhaps man needs less those holidays that 
celebrate the victory over tyranny than he 
needs the Christmas festival, celebrating 
peace, gladness, and universal good-will. 
Ours is a world in which no day passes but 
some heart breaks, or some life goes down 
before misfortune. Often pain is so poignant 
as to bleach the very sunbeam into the colour 
of ashes. Man fulfills a task whose fruitage 
is often troubleand sorrow. Toa generation, 
therefore, experiencing perpetual conflict, for 
men whose lives are one long battle with 
ignorance and with sin, it means much that 
once a year there comes a day that pours a 
flood of true happiness over the earth, and 
lends a roseate tinge to the very atmosphere ; 
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a time when the whole race is in that state 
of mind for one day which, in the golden 
era, is to characterize the world for all time. 
On other days, men stand over against each 
other, like castles, locked and barred. But 
at Christmas time even strangers are friends, 
childhood rejoices, youth exults, maturity 
forgets its troubles, old age forgets its apathy, 
and rich and poor, and high and low, alike 
catch the eager Christmas contagion. Other 
customs and festivals will come and go, and 
be at last forgotten, but with coming years 
men will make more and more of this Christ- 
mas era, that helps to rub out the wrinkles 
from the brow of care, that beguiles the heart 
to forget its weight of sorrow, and through 
the clouds of fear and selfishness sends the 
gleams of hope and happiness. 

Wonderful, too, is the unconscious influence 
of Christmas upon the American people. It 
works transformations unnoticed but im- 
measurable. Some years ago, in a Western 
city, a business man entered a great store. 
He was rich, shrewd, hard as nails, and 
lived in a palace that seemed to his enemies 
like a spider’s nest built in a morning- 
glory. The store was crowded with people 
who had delayed their Christmas shopping 
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until the last hour. The Christmas colours 
were in the windows, the Christmas spirit in 
the air, the spirit of expectancy and happiness 
was contagious. Everybody seemed to be 
buying something for every one else. In 
that hour something began to melt the ice in 
the cold man. It was like the melting of the 
frost on a winter-bound river, when the ice 
is honeycombed with sunbeams. A strange 
restlessness took hold of him as he drove 
towards his mansion on the avenue. On the 
way, he passed an asylum for little children. 
He thought of the babes that were orphaned, 
and, what was worse, deserted by their 
parents, and before he slept he went back 
to leave enough money in that building 
to find a home for each one of twenty chil- 
dren. It was the Christmas spirit and the 
Christmas atmosphere, making the sweet 
flowers of generosity indigenous to the soil. 
In an old legend a Danish baron dwelt in 
a castle. When Christmas eve fell, he drew 
the curtains and shut the windows lest his 
eyes might perceive the faces of the poor, 
lest his ears might be disturbed with their 
piteous appeals for bread. And then, when 
he was alone, and the fire blazed brightly on 
the hearth, he began to feast on his rich 
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foods, and to drink his wines. But suddenly 
there was a tap at the window that would 
not cease, and drawing the curtain, he saw a 
little child, and heard the words, “ The Christ 
is an hungered.” Sending a servant to drive 
away the intruder, the baron returned to his 
feast. Then came a second tapping upon the 
window, and, angered, he drew the curtains 
to utter oaths, but heard the words, “ The 
Christ is naked and sick.” And lo, in that 
hour his fruit became ashes, the wine became 
as gall and the poison of asps, and springing 
up, the iron soldier called his servants ; 
flinging on his fur coat, he plunged through 
the snow to the poorhouse and brought the 
children into his palace. And ever after- 
wards the empty halls were filled with shouts 
of laughter, and the galleries were bright 
with the faces of little children. Oh, beauti- 
ful legend! telling us of the transforma- 
tion that the Christmas spirit has always 
brought to a world that is often cold and 
selfish. 

Not less significant and striking is the influ- 
ence of Christmas in safeguarding the ideals of 
young men and maidens. Our country offers 
rich rewards to youth, and there is always a 
migration from the old home of our bravest 
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and most gifted boys and girls. In the older 
countries, the sons are content to walk in the 
path worn by their fathers through genera- 
tions. But not so in thisnew world. Ambi- 
tious to get on and to get up, fifty thousand 
young people go to New York every year to 
make their fortune, and this movement of 
young people to large towns holds in every 
part of our land. Away from home all the 
hedges are down, all the buttresses that 
protect virtue are swept away, fiery tempta- 
tions are turned loose, and they assail the 
citadel of character. 

But fortunately, these young people are 
not allowed to go on in an unending journey. 
In the epoch of weakness and temptation 
there comes the Christmas time, with its 
sweet memories tugging at the heart. The 
youth is brought up with a sharp turn, by 
the cord of memory. He bethinks himself, 
and for days and weeks, caught in the Christ- 
mas atmosphere, he is conscious of the fresh- 
ening of his old ideals. And then comes 
the Vision Splendid, with the Christmas 
carols and the Christmas morn. In his soul 
he builds a house of dreams; crossing the 
threshold, he beholds a girl whom he long 
has loved. He even dares to dream that she 
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has become a madonna, and hears her pour- 
ing forth a cradle song, while the thoughts 
that glow and burn are more in number and 
brilliance than the very stars of the sky. 
Happiness bubbles in his heart, like a little 
spring in’a garden. For that home and 
dream he must live. For children’s gifts he 
must save. To keep the Christmas spirit 
and the Christmas carol he must struggle. On 
the morrow, therefore, he goes forth to turn 
that dream into life, to make that vision a 
substantial reality, to be worthy of his 
madonna, to be a shield and a defender to 
the Christ-child. For the American family 
borrows much of its sweetness from the 
angels’ song, borrows its reverence for child- 
hood from the manger-Child, its emphasis of 
kindergarten, school, and college from the 
gifts given by the Wise Men of the East in 
the hour of their reverence. 

It is the Christmas spirit, also, that safe- 
guards the Republic from greed and miserli- 
ness, and is yielding a thousand benefactions 
towards gallery, library and college, towards 
reform and philanthropy, for the poor and 
the weak. Wealth often dehumanizes. 
Abundance barbarizes men swiftly. Men’s 
souls are in danger of taking on a thick coat 
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of metal through silver dollars and golden 
eagles. Luxury stifles, like the sickening at- 
mosphere of the conservatory when flowers 
are too thick. The youth begins with a 
democratic spirit, and is kindly, companion- 
able, and welcome everywhere. Having 
gained his beginning of treasure, he begins 
to look upon it as leaven, with which he can 
raise a larger lump. When he has attained 
what he once thought was enough, he thinks 
that he has only begun. 

The more he has the more he wants; 
and now he begins to grow selfish, he drops 
his old friends, surrounds himself with of- 
ficials, is more and more difficult of access, 
and at last is alone, having cut himself off. 
from the great throbbing, companionable, 
rich, fascinating world of humanity. Down 
in the man’s heart there is a memory of what 
he once intended to do when he succeeded. 
In his youth, he used to sing, “There’s a 
light about to shine, there’s a fire about to 
glow, there’s a stream about to flow.” But 
the light never shines, and the fire does not 
glow, and the stream of generosity does 
not flow. The man is in danger of fulfilling 
Cervantes’ words, of a miser who dwelt in 
“a house named To-morrow, which was on 
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a street called By-and- PY, in a city named 
Never.” 

Then comes the boantifal Christmas spirit, 
rebuking the man for bis greed and hard- 
ness. The Christmas Day smites selfishness 
as the sun smites an iceberg that is gnawed 
by the beams above, and the Gulf Stream 
beneath. The gifts of the poor to their kind 
shame the man. The summer gives warmth, 
the clouds give their rain, the air gives life, 
God gives His love, and at Christmas he, 
too, must become a giver. The great man 
seems to himself the one discord midst the 
universal music. He seems the one black 
cloud in a bright sky. He seems out of 
place on Christmas Day, an alien in a 
Christmas world, an outcast from the Christ- 
mas happiness,—and the fountains of the 
great deep break up. The barriers break, 
and the tides of generosity, sympathy, and 
humanity rush through him like a flood. 

At the heart of the apple there is a lit- 
tle sanctuary where the seed lives, carry- 
ing the future in its bosom, and in the 
heart of the worst man, there is a holy 
place where hope and memory have their 
rooms, and from thence are the issues of 
life. No man or woman is ever so bad but 
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at this innermost centre there dwells the 
vital germ of a new life. And by univer- 
sal consent, it is at the Christmas time that 
the change oftenest occurs. The wardens of 
our jails say that it is almost universal for 
prisoners, as the day of love approaches, to 
grow silent and sad. It is the softening of 
the heart. Those who work in rescue 
homes know that the Christmas days and 
weeks are days of promise, big with des- 
tiny, for boys who have wrecked all in the 
great city, in mining-camps, in the deep 
forest where the lumbermen gather, in dis- 
tant lands where dwell the exiles who have 
fled from the just penalty of their sin. 
Unto all there comes the Christmas spirit, 
falling like a bar of sunshine across the page 
of a book; then it is that the exile longs to 
go back to the days when his heart was 
young. Then it is that in his shame and 
sorrow, he knows that the tears of Christ 
have washed his stains away, and so long as 
the Christmas comes there is hope for disap- 
pointed men, medicine for wounded hearts, 
joy for those whose house of dreams has 
gone down in ruin. Little wonder that 
Christmas is the king of the holidays. Just 
as the sheaves of his brethren bowed down 
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before the sheaf of Joseph, so all the days 
dedicated to patriotism and liberty bow 
down and worship in the presence of the 
Christmas Day, that reigns supreme, by 
reason of its sceptre of peace, and its rule of 
good-will. 

More wonderful is the influence of the 
Christmas spirit upon militarism, for men 
cannot stand for peace and good-will on 
Christmas morn, and for bombshells and 
cannon-balls on New Year’s Day. The 
hurtling of a rifle shot does not go well with 
a Christmas carol. The working classes are 
beginning to feel that if two kings, or em- 
perors, have a quarrel, they should go out 
and settle it with a duel and kill each other 
off, instead of asking a regiment of farmers 
who live on one side of a boundary line to 
stand up and shoot another regiment of 
farmers who happen to live on the other side 
of the boundary line. A battle is a place 
where two cyclones have met to turn a city 
into a heap and ruin a village and an orchard. 

Tt stirs wonder in thoughtful men that the 
birthday of a peasant carpenter should have 
ushered in this Christmas holiday, the only 
universal day among the nations of the old 
world and the new. Be the reasons what 
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they may, Christ is the only universal 
teacher, belonging to all races and countries 
alike. The mountain barriers that separate 
Italy and Germany are not so high, and the 
sea that separates England and Norway not 
so deep, as the barriers of racial prejudice 
that stand between the nations. Therefore, 
Garibaldi belongs to Italy alone, and Peter 
the Great to Russia. Therefore, France has 
one military hero and England has another. 
Up to date there has never been a hero born 
in the capital of one land, who was so great 
as to compel the recognition of his birthday 
by a foreign people. But when our children, 
with shouts of gladness, welcome the Christ- 
mas Day, the children of the ice-bound re- 
gions of Norway will, in the darkness, march 
to church to sing their Christmas carols ; 
the German and Russian children will light 
their candles on their Christmas trees ; chil- 
dren speaking the Romance language of the 
South, children white and black and red, the 
great world round, Jew and Gentile alike, 
will celebrate this day of peace and good- 
will,—the birthday of an universal Saviour. 
Yet, humanly speaking, no candidate for 
universal fame ever entered upon his career 
under circumstances less auspicious. For the 
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race of which He was born was reserved only 
scorn and contempt from those far-off cities 
that represented power, wealth, government. 
To the south of little Bethlehem were vast 
Thebes and Alexandria, cities whose great 
men mused upon the memories of departed 
greatness and whose history boasted a thou- 
sand names more likely to be celebrated in 
song and story. To the north was that 
Grecian city that counted itself the mother 
of arts, and whose scroll held the names of 
certain poets and philosophers whose fame 
had already journeyed throughout the world. . 
While to the far west was the Imperial City, 
supreme in her proud arrogance, boasting 
law and government, jurists and generals, 
not one of whom had ever been hurled out 
of life through that doorway of shame named 
the cross; men who had rather been counted 
worthy of admiration and praise and elevated 
to the thrones of influence. Strange, indeed, 
the contrast between these great ones of 
earth and this peasant child, doomed from 
the beginning of His career to obscurity and 
shame. For generations His race had been 
simply a target for the poisoned shafts of 
Gentile hatred. Contemporary writers called 
Judea “a nest of wasps and hornets.” 
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Save only the words, “God is love,” the 
Gloria in Excelsis is the highest sentiment 
that has ever blessed ourearth. In view of 
the greatness of other cities and the messages 
of former centuries it stirs our wonder that 
Bethlehem should have fashioned words that 
have journeyed like an advancing summer 
over the continents, changing climates, modi- 
fying cities and transforming civilization. 
To the east was the gorgeous Orient, full of 
large towns, with towers, hanging gardens, 
libraries written on tablets of brick. To the 
south was Egypt, the mother of the arts and 
sciences, musing in her twilight hour, and 
but dimly conscious that her greatness was 
forever gone. To the north were the Isles of 
Greece, where Plato taught and Sappho 
sung, where grew the arts of peace and war, 
cities conscious of their contributions to 
poetry, philosophy and eloquence. In the 
west was the Eternal City, wherein dwelt 
the most warlike people the world had ever 
seen—a people whose arms had traversed the 
world, and whose tables of the law seemed 
the very climax of perfection. In these vast 
centres of civilization there dwelt what an 
assembly of wisdom and genius! How 
noble the names, Zoroaster, Socrates, Scipio! 
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But what sentiment ever uttered by these 
foremost minds is comparable for a moment 
to the song that came from the little village 
of Bethlehem, the song of peace and good-will 
among men. Looking doubtfully towards 
the stars and questioning the existence of 
God, the first city exclaimed: “I deny ;” 
the second, “I doubt;” the third, “I hope, 
but hesitate,” but little Bethlehem lifted her 
head like an angel of God and exclaimed: 
“JT sing.” And the soul rose and rode ina 
chariot of sweet song, and met Him who 
dwells in the clouds and beyond them. 

Criticism has indeed attacked the story of 
the Christmas Eve and the overture of angels, 
but let us hasten to confess that that story is 
the most exquisitely beautiful thing in litera- 
ture. Do you ask who, in this materialistic 
age, believes in the ministry of angels? And 
yet what sceptic but has hours when hope 
hears “the rustle of a wing” ? Man’s earli- 
est, latest, deepest longing is the desire to be 
remembered. The tools he invents, the 
pyramid he builds, the arch he erects, the 
marble he carves, the song he writes—all these 
are pathetic revelations of his longing to be 
remembered through his work after the tool 
has dropped from the hand. A thousand 
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times, forecasting death, we ask whether or 
not our example, teachings, or good deeds, 
will influence a generation yet unborn. And 
if the soul survive death, if the spirit is drawn 


out of the body as asword from its scabbard, 


if there is a place of assembly where heroes 
and patriots and parents and statesmen are 
assembled, why should it be thought an in- 
credible thing that they may draw near 
from time to time and watch with absorbing 
fascination, from battlements divine, the 
conflict between right and wrong, in these 


- battle-fields named streets and cities ? 


In that far-off eastern clime of Bethlehem 
the air is dustless, the sky of deepest blue, 
the nights are cloudless and the stars shine 
with brilliancy unknown in our western 
world. Dwelling under such skies all shep- 
herds were astronomers. To those men who 
knew many nights full of fascination there 
came one night that in memory’s hour stood 
forth most wondrous. As they looked they 
listened, and lo! they heard, as if beyond the 
cloud curtains, the sound of some Hallelujah 
Chorus. As on some summer’s night the 
camper hears the sound of music that seems 
to advance and then retreat, to swell and then 
die out again, so the shepherds heard, not the 
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symphony, but the single aria, “Glory to 
God in the highest, and on earth peace.” 
And when the full volume of the singing 
chorus had died away the voice of the 
choral leader was heard, chanting the words, 
“ Behold, 1 bring you tidings of great joy.” 
Let criticism sharpen its weapons, but the 
angels’ song and the shepherds’ story seem a 
part of that divine career of three and thirty 
years. It was the overture, of which His 
life and death made up the full oratorio and 
symphony. We cansooner lose the morning 
star that goes before the rising sun than lose 
this foregleam and glow of the divine life. 
We can spare no part of the story of Christ. 
We want His manger to consecrate our 
cradles. We want His incarnation to dignify 
our body, fearfully and wonderfully made. 
We want His rest in the tomb to sanctify 
our grave, we want His forty radiant days 
to give us hope, also, of life that is immortal, 

The fathers translated the Christmas spirit 
into the words liberty, equality, and frater- 
nity. Napoleon reversed this, and made it 
read, infantry, cavalry, and artillery. Now 
and then some leader talks about the advan- 
tages of a periodic war as a tonic to youth 
and a corrective to softness. As well talk 
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about a periodic chopping down of vineyards 
and orchards, or an annual day for the 
workers in a Dresden china factory and the 
artists in a Sévres factory to go forth to 
smash the priceless china on each other’s 
shelves, and when the work of devastation is 
complete, to return to new artistic achieve- 
ments, followed by new havoc and destruc- 
tion. Superficial men say that the biplane 
and monoplane are to destroy fortresses be- 
cause a little dynamite dropped into the fort 
is fatal to the granite defenses. Others de- 
clare that wireless telegraphy, which makes 
each merchant ship a centre of warning 
against the movements of an enemy’s navy, 
has made battle-ships henceforth a form of 
folly and waste. Doubtless the balloon and 
the wireless work against war, but the real 
enemy of militarism is the increasing Christ- 
mas spirit with its good-will towards men, its 
widening brotherhood. War is dying away 
like the last rumblings of a thunder-storm 
upon the horizon. Above the entrance to 
the World’s Fair at Chicago were the words, 
“Religious toleration is the great achieve- 
ment of the last four hundred years.” Above 
the new temple of peace and universal arbi- 
tration now being erected in the capital of 
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Holland might be written these words, “A 
temple to the Christmas spirit.” For this par- 
liament of mankind that is to meet every 
four years represents the angels’ song of 
peace on earth and good-will towards men. 

The far-off ice huts of Lapland, the snow- 
bound houses of Norway, the cottages of 
England, now wreathed in holly and red 
berries, the innumerable homes of this great 
republic, proclaim through evergreen and 
mistletoe, through gifts and song and good- 
will, that the Christmas spirit is now journey- 
ing over our earth to lend a radiant splendour 
to each house and heart and life. Indeed, ifa 
celestial visitant should appear on earth he 
would discover that for our world, for one 
week at least, the Golden Age, so long ex- 
pected, has fully appeared. For this divine 
stranger would find parents giving gifts to 
their children, the prosperous helping the 
poor, the happy stretching out friendly hands 
towards the widow and fatherless. The 
Christmas spirit has transformed selfishness 
into service. 

Oh, beautiful day! Oh, spirit divine, that 
for childhood makes the smoke of the 
chimney so white that its blackness cannot 
soil the plumes of an angel’s wing ; whose 
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genial glow and amazing joy makes the 
child’s sleep impossible on Christmas night. 
It makes the darkness to shine as the light, 
makes the frosty morning balmier than the 
spring, makes the snow of December more 
welcome than the flowers of summer. At 
the Christmas season Labour rejoices, Inven- 
tion is glad, Literature sings, Science cele- 
brates her new victories, and Love, that was 
once housed in a stable, will soon stand in 
the market-place and reign triumphant over 
market-place and field and home and factory. 
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